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PORTS  OF  EN  TRY....  FOR  FISH 


If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  leading  fishing  port  in  the  contenental 
United  States,  v/ould  you  think  first  of  Gloucester  in  New  England?  The 
answer  inspired  by  memories  of  clam  chowder  and  codfish  cakes  would  be 
right  if  you* re  talking    about  fresh  or  frozen  fish.    But  in  terms  of 
weight  of  fish  landed  last  year,  San  Pedro,  California  tops  the  nation. 

In  fact,  the  three  leading  ports  for  fish  during  recent  years  are  on 
the  Calif omia  coast,,. San  Pedro,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco.    Those  rank- 
ing next  in  oi-der  of  importance  during  194-4  were  Gloucester  and  Boston  in 
Massachusetts;  then  Beaufort,  North  Carolina;  Fernandina,  Florida;    San  Diego, 
California;  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts;  and  Reedville,  Virginia.  These 
ten  ports  receive  one-half  of  the  nation's  production  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

At  the  California  ports,  90  percent  of  the  fish  brought  in  were  pilchards. 
While  most  of  this  catch  will  be  used  in  the  form  of  industrial  oils  and 
poultry  feed,  a  substantial  portion  will  be  eaten  as  canned  sardines. 

Here • aj^e  some  figures  on  the  port  landings  at  San  Pedro, »,about  390 
million  \ .unds  of  pilchards  alone.    Other  landings  included  100  million 
pounds  of  mackerel,  60  million  pounds  of  tuna  and  small  quantities  of  other 
species,' 

Gloucester  held  first  place  on -the -Atlantic  coast  with  landings  estimated 
d'p  189  million  pounds,    Boston  followed  .with  I60  million  pounds.    These  ports 
a>e  the  nation's  principal  centers  for  fresh  fish.    They  receive  haddock, 
r'osefish,  cod,  pollock,  flounders, 'and  other  species  handled  almost  ex- 
clusively by  our  fresh  and  frozen -fish  markets . 

Beaufort,  Fernandina,  and  Ragdville  ports  are  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  a  single  species ..  .menhaden.    This  fish,"  caught  in  tremendous  quantities 
o'n  the  Atlantic  Coast,  is  never  seen  at  the  fish  market,.  It  is  used  - 
principally  in  the  production  of  iini-ml  .feeds  and  industrial  oils", 

San  Diego  is  important  because  the  large  tuna  boats  that  fish  off 
Mexico  and  farther  south  land  thei"r  catches  at  this  port.    Most  of  the  84-. 
million  pounds  of  fish  delivered  at  San  Diego  last  year  -were  tuna  which  are 
sold  primarily  in  canned  form,  

Considerable  stocks  of  frozen  fish  now  in  cold  storage  warehouses  and 
limited  inventories  of  canned  fish'  HTe  a  welcome  addition  to  our  other 
supplies  of  animal  protein  food. 


« 


MORE  ABOUT  FISH 


For  a  story  on  Nevj  York  City's  Campaign  to  increase  con- 
sumption of  fresh  and-  frozen  fish,  be  sure- to  turn  to  the 
Northeast  ?tegional  Add, 


VICTORY  QkBDSN  THIS  YEAR?, 


y   Victoiy  Ga'fd'ens  are  going  to  be  just  as  im- 
portant this  year  as  last,    VJith  stepped  up 
offensives  in  the  Pacific  and  mth  the  present 
military  situation  in  Europe,  total  food  re- 
quirements this  year  will  continue  high.  Since 
this  country  can  not  afford  to  gamble  on  food 
supplies,  the  194-5  production  goals  for  farmers 
and  livestock  producers  call  for  the  same  output 
of  food  as  in  1944,    This  means  there  vdll  be 
the  same  need  for  the  number  of  Victory  Gardens 
as  during  the  past  year  when  l8  and  a  half 
million  gardens  were  grovm. 

Reports  to  the  War  Food  Administration  reveal 
that  one-third  of  the  gardens  were  on  farms  and 
the  remainder  in  community  and  suburban  areas.  These  rural  and  urban  gardens 
supplied  more  than  40  percent  of  the  fresh  vegetables  grovm  last  year,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  homemalcers  in  the  nation  did  some  home  canning  or 
other  method  of  food  preserving. 


Victory  Gardens  in  1943  vjill  .lot  only  help  the  wartime  food  situation, 
but  \vill  provide  fresh  vegetables  for  summery  and  winter  meals.,, also  save 
money  and  ration  points.    To  the  degree  each  community  is  able  to  raise 
its  own  vegetables,  there  is  a  lighter  burden  on  our  transportation  system. 
There  is  also  a  personal  satisfaction  to  a  home  garden,,, a  source  of  health- 
ful exercise  plus  the  enjoyment  of  eating  fruits  and  vegetables  "fresh  from 
the  vine", 

 SrALL  LOTS  OF  PRESSURE  C/^fi^RS  

Homemakers,  desiring  pressure  canners  for  year-round  usefulness  as 
well  as  for  the  canning  season,  sliould  watch  for  deliveries  of  these 
canners  at  their  local  stores. 


Last  fall  the  Vjar  Production  Board  allowed  manufacturers  enough 
aluminum  to  make  6^0,000  pressure  canners  between  October  1944  and  July  1943 , 
Most  of  the  canners  will  be  made  in  twp  sizes.     The  sraall  one  holds  seven 
quart  jars  and  the  large  one,  14  quart  jars.    All  are  of  cast  aluminum 
and  have  a  rack  to  hold  jars  "come  canning  season".    Each. is  equipped 
v;ith  inset  pans  that  make  the  canner  suitable  for  cooking  foods  the  year- 
round.     The  sejoll  size  is  especially  convenient  for  family  cooking  of 
stevjs,  beans,  cereals,  and  steamed  puddings. 


"Them  As  Has... Gits" 


Those  of  your  listeners  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  pressure  canner 
probably  would    like  the  bulletin  on  hov;  to  care  for  it.    Have  them  write 
for  their  free  copy,, ."Take  Care  of  Pressure  Canners",  from  the  Office  of 
Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  23,  D.C.    As  a 
special  service  to  v-;omen  directors,  we  have  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  for 
you  at  our  regional  office,  MARICBTE'IG  REPORT^  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  MARKETING 
SERVICES,  V.-AR  FOOD  ADIvIINIS'IRrTION ,  130  BR0;J)V;AY,  NE.'!  YORIC  CITY,  7,  N^W  YORK. 


'  .  .  .  .SUGi^  USS  OUTS  IDS'  gig'  HQIVIE,  ,  ,  • 

■  The  lowest  national  inventory  of  sugar,  at  thiff  time  of  the  year  was 
brought  home  to  consumers' this  past  vjSek,  '  The  Office  of  Price  .Administration 
cancelled  all  stamps  except  Nunber  34-|  placed  inventory  restrictions  on  in- 
dustrial and  institutional  users,  and  reduced  ration  allotments  for  the 
first  quarter  of  194-3.  .-  ■ 

The  tighter  restrictions  will  not  hold  true  for  bread  and  bakery  or 
cereal  products  nor  for  pharmaceuticals,   'Cereal  uses  have  been  getting 
80  percent  of  the  sugar  they  used  in  194-1,  and  pharmaceuticals  have  been 
receiving  125  percent  of  1941  use.    And  this  same  allotment 'will  continue, 
Tae  use  of  flour  by  bakers  ha^  increased  sharply  since  1941,  so  you' can 

see  that  with  the  allotment  of  sugar  staying  at  80  percent  of  1941,  the 
baker  vdll  still  have  to  stretch  his  sugar  supplies, 

•Nor  is  there  any  desire  to  have  fruit  packers  cut  the  number  of  cans 
they ' process.     They  will  continue  under  the  same  allotment  system  as  in 
1944,  but  the  average  amount  of  sugar  that  "goes  into  each  case  of  fruit  has 
been  reduced  from  100  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  quantity . used  .during  1941» 

Becaus'O  there  are  ample  supplies  of  preserves  on  the  market,  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1945  producers  of  such  products  will  be  allotted  70-  percent 
•of  the  sugar  they  took  in  the  same  period  last  year.    This  past  year  wh.on 
■preserves  were  ratToned,  the  manufacturers  of  preserves  v;ere  limited  only,  as  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  they  could  use  in  each  pound  of  finished  product,; 

All  in  all,  civilian  supplies  of  sugar  in  1945  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  in  1944.  The  one- million  two- hundred- thousand  tons' 'allocation  for 
civilians  during  the  January  through  March  period  is  about  22,5,000  tons  less 
than  in  the  last  quarter  of  1944,  Part  of  this  decrease  reflects  the  fact 
that  in  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  consumption  of  sugar  is  at  its  seasonal 
low"  point,    Hov^/ever,  the  supply  of  sugar  for  civilians  in  this  quarter  is 
lower  than  in  the  first  t.  ree  months  of  1944... by  about  112,000  tons.  To 
make  up  this  redaction  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  allotments  under 
rationing  foj?  all  classes  of  civilian  users, 

 FLOSSY  TOUGH  TO  LIFE  JACKETS  

Not  the  tumbling  tumble  vjeed  but  milkxveed  pods  were  followed  this  past 
summer  by  school  children  from  Kansas  and  the  Dakotas  east  to  Virginia  and 
Maine,  They  picked  more  than  2  and  half  million  bushel  bags  of  these  pods 
to  produce  floss  for  over  a  million  regulation  life  jackets. 

This  "picking"  campaign  started  because  the  war  in  the  Pacific  cut  off 
valuable  supplies  of  kapok,    Tne  floss  from  milkwreed  was  an  available  and  up 
until  that  time  neglected  substitute  for  kapok. 

'  ,1'n,  most  states  the  Department  of  Educatioji  took  over  the*  handling  of 
the- collection  program.  Empty  onion  bags  were  delivered  to  county  school  ■  ■ 
sup  er  intend  on  t  s,  :,.  .They  in  turn  di'istributed  the  bqgs  to  individual  schools,.. 


•  •  •  p  •  •  • 


Teachers  assumed  responsibility  for  directing  r.nd  encouraging  collection,  dry- 
ing the  bags  of  pods  and  assembling  the  collections  for  a  comraunity*  State 
highway  departments  provided  trucks  for  Jt^ie  gathering  of  school  collections 
at  a  central  point  within  each  county.  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  4-iB  Clubs, 
Carapfire  Girls,  Juni(?r  Red  Cross  members,  and  Brownies  vaere  encouraged  to  work  as 
units  collecting  the  podsi    The  pay  per  bushel  for  the  pods  was  20  cents, 
and  some  groups  pooled  their  earnings ^to  buy  athletic  equipment  for  this 
year  or  to  make  donations  to  the  Red  Cross  or  charitable  organizations. 

The  country  wide  total  of  the  harvest  amounts  to  nearly  600  carloads^ 
Since  the  storage  capacity  of  the  processing  plant  at  Petoskey,  Michigan 
is  not  large  enough  to  handle  all  of  the ^collections  at  one  time,  shipments 
of  the  pods  from  local  assembling  points  are  continuing.    QSie  processing  plant 
is  being  opera t'ed  24  hours  a  day  vjith  an  output  of  approximately  8  thousand 
pounds  of  floss  dally,.  Than  every  three  days  a  carload  of  processed  floss 
is  shipped  to  manufacturers  of  life'  jackets,  , 

. . . ,  ,SPBi"JC[NG  OF  IvIEAT. . . , 

Now  that  85  percent  of  our  meats  are  back  on  the  ration  list,  you'll 
probably  be  suggesting  new  ways  to  fix  low-point  or  no-point  meat?.  Home- 
makers  are  eager  to  learn  recipes  that  call  for  use  of  these  meats  and  cuts 
that  remain  point-free, .because  those  are  the  cuts"  less  in  popular  use,' 

Those  point-free,  meats  a«re:    All  variety  meats  such  as  tongue,  heai^j^ 
liver,  kidneys,  tripe,  sweet  breads,  and  brains. , .with  the  exception  of  veal 
and  beef  liver  which  now  require  "points',  • 

Mutton:      All  grades  and  cuts. 

Lamb:      All  cuts  of  utility  grade,  also  breast,  flank,  neck  and  shank, 
and  patties  ground  from  zero  point  value  cuts. 

Pork:      All  fatbacks  and  plates,  hooks,  jowls,  and  knuckles. 

Canned  meats:      Chili  con  came,  meat  loaf,  deviled  tongue,  meat 
spreads,  potted  and  deviled  meats,  tongue,  and  tamales, 

Ono  way  to  save  points  for  ratiofied  meats  and  yet  stretch  the  meat  dish  is  to 
serve  bread  stuffings  with  the  main  course.    Shoulder  roast  of  veal,  for 
Ozample,  is  low  in  points,  and  with  a  savory  bread*  dressing  the  meat  is 
not  only  extended  but  takes  on  company  appearances, 

.....AIX  PUFFED  UP  

Agricultural  records  on  many  crops  were  broken  in  1944,    But  have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  crop  that  got  all  puffed  up, because  it  broke  a  production 

record?      V/ell  popcorn  does,  and  has  a  right  to  its  inflated  opinion. 

«■ 


The  1944  popcorn  crop... in  the  twelve  states 
where  the  coinmodity  is  produced  iu  coinmercial 
quantity,  ,,,13  estimated  at  over  202  million 
pounds  of  corn.    Thi's  harvest  is  nearly  a  fourth 
larger  than  the  previous  record  set  in  1942* 

The  states  which  raise  our  popcorn  are  Ohio, 
Indiana Illinois ,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
and  California,    Iowa  produces  one-third  of  the 
national  crop-.    Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana  rank  below  Iowa  in  the  olrder  named,  ' 
Oklahoma,  a  .comparatively  new  producing  area,  is 
also  in  top  rank» 


Most  popular  corn  grown  in  this  country  is  a  yellow  variety  called 
"South  America^",    ItVs  particularly  adaptable  for  confections,  and  vendors 
favor  it,  too.    The  popularity  of  this  "South  American"  variety  is  based  on 
"popping"  expansion  which  should  bo  at  least  2^  times  the  volume  of  the  popcorn 
used.    It  holds .up  well  in  c&ramelized  confections.    And  because  of  its 
yellowish  tinge,  a  vendor  can  use  less  bji^tter  on  the  finished  product  and 
still  give  it  a  well-buttered  appearance.    Other  ranking  favorites  grown  in 
our  popcorn  states  are  the  Japanese  Hull-less,  Yellow  Pearl  and  White  Rice 
varieties. 

From  the  field,  popcorn  goes  into  open  cribs  like  other  corn  for  a  curing 
period.    It  is  usually  shelled  and  screened  in  late  winter, '  Sales  for  pop- 
corn dropped  off  during  the  rising  popularity  of  candy  bars,  but  demand  is 
again  on  the  upward  trend.    Wives  and  sisters  and  mothers  have  even  been 
sending  cans  of  the  un-popped  corn  overseas  to  service  men.    The  soldiers 
pop  the  corn  on  stoves  in  barracks  for  a  treat  that  reminds  them  of  circuses 
and  movies  back  home. 


 BK4NS..,.. NORTH  OF  THE  BORDER.. 


Many  of  our  fopd  habits  are' regionalized.      Consider  beans,, .y,  .New 
Englanders  like  baked  navy  beans,  Southerners  favor  butter  beans,  while 
chili  is  the  favorite  bean  dish  with  our  neighbors  just  '^^orth  6f  the  Borders 
Homemakers  from  each  part  of  the  country  usually  make  a  speciality  of  their 
native  dishes.    Because  of  this,  foods  popular. in  grocery  stores  in  the 
Southwest  nay  not  be  known  along  the  East  Coast, 

An  example  of  Jhis,  is  thd"-pint^6  ■•bean'.    This  light  pinkish-brown  bean 
mottled  with  a  darker  brown,,, has  long  been  a  favorite  food  in  the  States 
along  the  ivTexi.can  border.    On  the  othef  hand,  thiS'  kind  of  bean  has  been 
only  slignt]y  known  in  grocery  stores  throughout  fliany'  parts  of  the  country. 
However,  cho  large  pinto  crop  for  the  past  two  years  has  resulted  in  more 
of  these' beans  being  distributed  over  a  wiCer  territory.    Large  quantities 


of  white  beans  and  red  kidney  beans  are  going 
for  militaiy  and  Lend-Lease  purposes.  Naturally 
this  loaves  smaller  supplies  of  these  two 
kinds  of  beans  for  civilians.    As  a  result  of 
this,  honomakors  throughout  the  country  are 
finding  that  pinto  beans  are  delicious  in 
many  different  ways.    You  might  suggest  to 
your  listeners  that  they  try  these  beans  in 
making  chili,  baked  beans,  bean  soup,  and  other 
bean  dishes, 

Colorado  loads  in  the  production  of  pinto  beans, 
with  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming' coming  in  secdnd  and 
third.    As  you  would  expect,  the  South  and 
Southwest"  are  large  consumin£-,  areas.    It's  surprising,  however,  that  many  of 
the  coal  mining  areas  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  '.vest  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania, 
eat  large  quantities  of  pinto  beans  every  year. 

The  folder,  "Dried  Beans  and  Peas  in  Viartime  Meals"  will  give  you  more 
information  about  the  preparation  Of  various  kinds  of  dried  beans.    If  you 
want  to  of f .r  it  to  your  listeners,  suggest  that  they  write  to  the  Office 
of  Information,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  2^,  D.C, 

As  r.  special  service  to  directors  of  women's  programs,  vje  have  free 
copies  of  this  bulletin  in  our  regional  offices,  MARKETING  REPORTS  DIVISION, 

OFFICE  OF  IvARKSTS'TG  SERVICES,  FOOD  ADIvUNISTRATION .  1^0  BROi'J)VJAY,  

NSW  YORK  GlTf,  7,  NS:  YORK. 

....  .NEWS  OF  THE  NORTHEAST  REGION.. . . . 

(Cleared  by  O.VJ.I.  vdth  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

IHE  FiAYOR  T.;iKS  ABOUT  FISH  

This  week  saw  the  beginning  of  an  educational  fish  campaign  in 
Nov;  York  City,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  War  Food  Administration's  District 
Office  and  the  Abundant"  Foods'  Committee  of  the  New  York  City  Food  And 
Nutrition  ComiTiittee, 

The  campaign  was  launched  on  Venua.ry  4-th.  '  Press  and  radio  food  editors 
•wree  taken  on  a  tour  of  the  Fulton  Fish  Market,  as  guests  of  the  Fishery 
Council,  and  then  invited  to  a  fish  chowdur  luncheon  at  Svjeets  Restaurant, 
v;here  New  York's  Mayor  Fiorello  La  Guardia  explained  the  purpose  and  goal  of 
the  campaign. 

The  Mayor  said  that  although  heavy  military  demands  have  taken  a  large 
part  of  the  city*  s  stocks  of  T:ed  m.at  and  poultry,  there  are  plentiful.., 
supplies  of  another  excellent  protoin  food. ..fish.    He  also  pointed  out 
some  general  facts  about  fish  which  apply  equally  to  other  sections  of  the 
country. 


The  Mayor  emphasized  the  need  for  consumers  adjusting  their  appetites 
to  available  food  supplies  during  the  war.    He  said  that  homomakers  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  serve  fish  more  than  once  a  weel<:,,-in  a  variety 
of  appetizing  dishes. 

The  Mayor  said,  in  reference  to  frozen  fish,  "Frozen  fish  is  just  as 
good  as  fish  caught  yesterday*    Housewives  are  inclined  to  recoil  at  the 
idea  of  frozen  fish,  but  it  is  sci~entif ically  preserved,  and  just  requires 
the  addition  of  cold  water  before  preparation*" 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Mayor' s  points  on  fish  were  all  ejctremely  vjell- 
takeh.     Tlaere' s  a  general  scarcity  of  meat  supplies ,, .and  poultry  is  very 
scarce  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard,    So  homemakers  should  bo  urged  to  take 
advantage  of  plentiful  supplies    of  frbz6ti  fi3li**icnd  informed  of  new  ways 
of  preparing  it  so  that  their  familiou  will  enjoy  it.    In  this  connection, 
we*re  enclosing  a  booklet  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Fisheries  A'jsociation, 
which  contains  recipes  for  every  variety  of  fish  you  ever  heard  of ,.,and  some 
valuable  general  information  about  fish  cookery.    Sorry,  but 'the  booklet 
isnH  available  for  genetal  distribution  right  now*    However j  some  time  soon, 
we* 11  make  a  mimeographed  sheet  of  fish  recipes  available  to  you  and  your 
listene.rs.     In  the  meantime^  for  your  information,  hero's  "Choice  Recipes  of 
Fish  and  Sea  Foods", 

FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT  

CEIxERY ,,Tb g.  ijnci ent  Egyptians  had  to  travel  before  they  found 
-a  use  fQr...c..Qlery,:  They....believed.  .that,  celery,  .seeds  cured  seasickness. 

a:^LIBUT  Thi«9*i,s..the...  largest  of/. t^^  '  'Quite  often, 

halibut  reaches  a  weight  of  four  hundred  pounds, 

EGGS,  ,...A  famous  chef  once  remarked  .th^^t  eggs  ^are  the  :.cement  . 
which~hold  the  castle  of  cookery  together. 


RA.ISINS., . ,  ,Date  back  to  antiquity.    In  fact,  the  ancients  had 
several  ways  of  drying  grapes  in  the  Old  World,'  Oiie  has  been 
passed  down  through  the  ages  and  is  used  even  now  by  some  people 
in  Syria*'   There  bunches  of  grapes  are  wrapped  and  tied  in 
vine  leaves  and  laid  -.on  straw  mats  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
dry  leaves  protect  the  gvapes  from  the  time  they  begin  the 
drying  process  until  they  reach  the  consumer. 


•  •  •  9  •  •  • 


FEATURE  TH3S3. 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  r.nd  vegetables  in  mrjor 
markets  in  this  Northeast  Resion.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh 
foods  vjhen  you  give  raeal-planning  suggestions  to  ycur  listeners.    This  is 
the  thirty-first  installinent  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in  "RADIO 
RO'OIvD-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  v;eek. 

Latest  vare  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  dijvelopments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
loc::l  market  nev/s  office. 


Apples 
Beets 
Carrots 
]v!ushrooms 

Purple  top  turnips 


in^^:  YOMC  01 TT 

Apples 

Carrot  s 

Celery 

Collar ds 

Kale 

Onions 

Spinach 

Sv/eet  Potatoes 


Apples 

Beets 

Carrots 

Onions 

Rutabagas 

Celery 

SvJeet  Potatoes 


;ix--SxTj-L'>GTOIs  ,  D.  0, 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Oranges 

Potatoes 

Spinach 

Tangerines 


PITTSBURGH 


Apples 

Oranges 

Spinach 

Celery 

Tomatoes 


BALTII.iORE 

Apples 
Carrots 

Oranges 

Svieet  Potatoes 
Onions 


Cornnent , , « , . 

Apples  are  fairly  plentiful  in  all  the  markets  of  the  region* 

A.pples  can  be  cooked  any  number  of  ways  c-nd  they're  easy  to  cook, 

even  for  novices,.    Tliey^re  delicious  used  in  pies  and  cakes  and  other 
desserts  ,  n .and  glazed  or  scalloped,  they  make  a  good  accompaniement  for 
nany  meat  CI  she s. 


up 


A  service 

For  Directors  of  Home  Plorvun  Prograrae 


New  York,  7,  New  York 
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I-N-S-I-D-E. 


ICE  FOR  TSKDEIiMESS  The  "quick-freeze"  method  for  tenderizing  meat 

*       "  ■ 

DESICl^:  ON  ACTION  VJorkiug  clothes  for  comfort  and  safety,  * 


G.I^.  FIARE  FOR  FOWL,,..  »Ghickan-S3t~aside  order. 


A  FET/J  B^RS  ON  SOAP  Keeping  it  clean  on  the  war  fronts,  • 

■  ■    '  • 
'  •' 

GET  QUIT  YOUR  YOLK  BOOK. .'.Another  year  for  record  consvLiaption  of 
•    eggs.-  ,•■  • 

' , :  I.IEKU  F]LATOTINQ-:  FOR  A-  NATION ....  .How  is-  the  food  we  produce  distributed* 

••••••••••••  , 

SPPJ^GH  T^IK .... .VJ e  say.  it* s  spinach, ,-,and  vje  .say>  .,it»s- good,  t 

• 

FISH' EDUCATION .... .About  the  new  regional  campaign.  , 


FE^^TURE  THESE . ,  . .  .PI ent if ul  fruits  and  vegetableis  in  the  Northeast 

Office  oF  Drsfribufion 


•  • • 2a •  ■ 


ICE  FOR  TENBEIiSSfESS 


*******************************************  sMs**  ****************** 


In  the  future,  the  "quick  freeze"  method  may  become  a  popular  way  of 
tenderizing  meat, ' 

•  '  '  ■  ^  '  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  have  been  investigating  .the 

-  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  the  tenderness  of  beef.    They  found  that  when 

•  ice  crystals  form  v;ithin  the  fibers  of  the  meat  when  it -Is  frozen,  the 
'  crystals  split  the  fibers  and  -thereby  have  a  tenderizing  effect. 

At  temperatures,  just  below  freezing,  the  scientists  did  not  find  ice 
'  crystals  within  the  fibers  of  the  meat.    At  zero  degrees  Fahr^iheit,  some 

-  crystals  were  evident-  within  the  fibers.    At  ten  degrees  below  and  '40 
'degrees  below  zero,  the  crysta^ls,  werft  numerous  and  finer,,, and  the  frozen 
•meat  was  more  tender  when  thawed  and  cooked. 

The  general  method  of  makjLng  meat  more  tender  now  is  the  "aging"  or 
'"ripening"  process.    Beef  or  lamb,  after  slaughter,  is  kept  hanging  in  a 
•cooler  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  freezing  as  long  as  several  v;eeks, 
•This  cold  storage  checks  the  development  of  bacteria  that  cause  spoilage, 
•but  does  not  stop  the  action  of  enzymes  that  are  already  in  meat.  Enzymes 
> soften  fiber  and  connective  tissues. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists  studied  t) 6th- the  aging  and 
'freezing  methods  for  tenderizing  effect,.   The  best  storage  method  they  have 
found  so  faro.oto  keep  deterioration  dovvn  and  obtain  tender  meat. ..is  to  age 
■the  me -it  fifteen  days  and  then  freeze  it  at  ten  degrees  blow  zero  Fahrenheit, 
Beef  aged  only  five  days  and  frozen  at  ten  degrees  below  zero  was  as  tender 
•as  beef  aged  thirty-five  days  without  freezing.    The- experimenters  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  believe  their 
laboratory  tests  will  help  .remove  the  prejudice  against  frozen  meat  and  ^ 
lead  consumers  to  appreciate  good  methods  of  freezing  meat. 


.DESIGN  ON  aCTICN 


;;hen  you're  passing  out  tips  on  choosing  kitchen  equipment,  hovj  about 
calling  attention  to  aprons  and  v^ork  clo.thes,    A  dress  or  apron  that  restricts 
the  vvorlcer  or  tv/ists  or  gets  in  the  way,  may  be  as  fatiguing  as  a  poorly 
planned  kitchen. 

You  can  find  a 'design  to  recommend'  for  each  household  job  and  each  v^earer 
in  the  new  bulletin,  "Dresses  and  Aprons  For  Work  in  the  Home",  prepared 
by  clothing  specialists  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  bulletin  contains  fifteen  original  designs,  both  photographed  and 
sketched.    These  new  designs  had  to  pass  rigid  vjear  and  vrark  tests.  Each 
had  to  have  free  action  and  coolness  for  comfort,  safety  features  for  • 
work,  time  cjid  energy-saving  features  that  make  it  easy  to  put  on  and  easy 
to  iron.    Each  apron  had  to  be  durable  in  material  and  -workmanship  and  be 
pretty  as  well  as  practical.    Besides  design  and  construction  notes,  the 
bulletin  gives  pointers  on  selecting  patterns  or  ready-mades. 

» •  » 

Some  of  the  designs  have  been  reproduced  by  commerical  pattern  companies 
thus  making  them  available  to  home  sewers. 

If  your  listeners  want  a  free  copy  of  these  designs,  tell  them  to  virite' 
to  the  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  'iv'ashington,  25, 
D.C.  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  N0.I963,  "D.resses  and  Aprons  For  Viork 
in  the  Home" , 

As  a  special  service  to  directors  of  women's  programB  we  have  a  free 
copy  for  you  at  our  regional  office.    Just  vjrit©  and  request  your  bulletin 
from  the  War  Food  Administration.      Address  your  requests  to  Donald  G-.'Lerch, 

Af.^'i^-c,  nhl. ef  .  Marketing  Reports  Division,  Office  of  fcrkoting  Services,  

Vra,:=  .T-j  -d    0 m  1. n i s t r a t i c ^. -  15 Broadway,  Nevj  York  Gity^  '1    Nevj  York^ 


.,o..G,  I    FLARE  FOR  FO'/JL ,  , . , , 


If  yci;  happen  to  live  in  Atlanta,  or  Oklahoma  City,  or 'Nashville, 
Philadelphia,  or  Miami,  Y/ashington,  New  York  or  New  Orleans, you  won't  be 
recommending  the  buying  of  broiler,  or  fryer  chickens  on  your  local  markets. 
Hie  reason  of  course  is  the  recent  WA  "freeze"  that  is  sending  100  percent 
of  the  commercially  produced  broilers  and  fryers  in  three  sections  of  the 
coa./vy  right  into  the 'eager  clutches  of  the  Army  mess  sergeants.  Poultry 
raised  i-i  tne  Delaware;  Marvxand ,  Virginia  area,  in  the  Gainesville,  Georgia 
.-district  and  the  tri -state  region  covering  parts,  of  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma  have  for  the  time  being  passed  from  a  civilian  status  to 
General  issue.    That  means  less  chicken  at  the  corner  store  if  you  happen  to 
live  in  a  section  of  the  country  that  draws  on  these  areas  for  supplies, 

'The  Quartermaster  Corps  has  asked  for  110  million  pounds  of  chicken 
meat  for  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,    With  the  order  comes  an  explanation 


that  chicken  is  one  of  our -best  morale  foods  and  leads  the  list  in  Ar^niy 
hospitals,  rest  camps    and  rehabilitation  centers.    So  really  the  fryer  tho 
homefolks  planned  to  have  for  Sunday  dinner  is  carrying  a  message  of  home 
to  our  figiiters,,  .somewhere  Overseas, ,  .camps  in  this  country,, .on  ships. 
That  Army  serving  of  chicken,  by  the  way,  is  still  limited  to  ten  ounces  per 
man, 

.  , .  ,  .A  EEl'J  E-.RS  ON  SOAP.. . .  . 

In  line 'With  radio  ethics,  the  following  paragraphs  tell  a  good  clean: 
story.  The  facts  v^ere  garnered  from  a  recent  speech  given  by  Lee  Marshall, 
Director  of  Distribution  in  the  War  Food  Administration,  to  the  Association 
of  American  Soap  and  Glycerine  Products,  Incorpore.ted, 

Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  manufacture  of  soap  is  an  ancient 
skill.    In  Pompeii  of  2000  years  ago  there  is  record  of  at  least  one  soap' 
factory  in  operation.    And  in  Great  Britain  i-Jhen  James  the  First  v^as'King, 
he  sold  the  monopoly  of  making  soap  in  the  kingdom  for  about  |ilOO,000  a  year. 
Under  terms  of  -the  monopoly  though,  manuf actuxers  could  not  make  more 
than  3  thousand  tons  of  soap  a  year. ..less  than  one  pound  for  each  British 
sub  j  ect . 

In  our  country,  there  are  records  shovdng  that  the  commercial  soap' 
business  toward  the  end  of  the  l8th  Century  amounted  to  only  about  |300,000, 
However,  with  technical  improvements  in  the  19th  Century,  soap  manufacturers 
really  got  under  vnay.    At  present-,  American  soap  manufacturers  are  not  only 
responsible  for  manufacturing  an.d  distributing  large  amounts  of"  soap  to 
civilians  and  our  military  forces,  but  they  have  increased  the  production  of 
many  related  products. 

 Those  military  demands  are  particularly  heavy  at  this  time.  Fighters 

on  fifty-six  fronts  need  large  quantities  of  soap  for  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
In  the  last  war,  four  or  five  figii  ting' fronts  were  about  the  maximuin  at  any 
one  time.    The  fifty-six  fronts  now  mean  a  far  more  complex  supply  and 
reserve  problem.     Of  the  products  related,  to  sOap,  glycerine  is  one  of  the 
most  important.    Glycerine  goes  into  medicines,  synthetic  rubber,  munitions, 
and  protective  coating  components, 

Mr,  Marshall  said  that  vihile  glycerine  requirements  are  being  fully  met 
at  this  time,  there  is  a  tight  supply  situation  both  as  to  edible  rmd  inedible 
fats  used  by  the  industry.    The  United  States  has  a  shortage  of  one  billion 
pounds  of  fats  and  oils  from  its  normal  supply... the  fats  and  oils  that  came 
from  areas  now  in  Japo.nese  hands.    How  long  Japan  will  continue  to  block 
out  these  sources  no  one  knows. 

The  only  two  methods  of  mck:ing  up  this  deficit  according  t'o  Mr^  Marshall 
are  increased  domestic  production  and  conservation.    While  the  American  farmer 
has  broken  all  records  in  increasing  production  of  agricultural  commodities,.,, 
including  fats  and  oils,, .these  increases  cannot  fill  in  all  the  gaps. 
This  is  where  conservation  steps  by  the*  industry  and  fat  salvage  programs 
have  stepped  in. 

Mr.  Marshall  concluded  his  message  with  a  plea  to  AJiierican  housewives 
to  salvage  more  kitchen  fats. 


,GET  OUT  YOUR  YOIK  BOOK 


Four  billion,  3^0  million  dozen  eggs,  ..that*  s  the  revised  194-5  goal 
for  the  little  red  hen  and  her  sisters  throughout  the  country.    And  that' s 
a  lot  of  eggs,.. laid  end  to  end. 

After' the  priority  list  including . driers ,  freezers,  and  military  users 
has  been  checked  off,  the  neiv  goal  should  provide  3^1  eggs  for  each  civilian 
in  the  country  during  the  year.    This  amount  equals  the  reoo  rd^ consumption 
in  1944. 

Your  listeners  will  appreicate  these  eggs  more  and  more  as  time  goes 
on  and  meat  continues  in  relative  short  supply.    Eggs  are  an  important  rsource 
of  protein  and  adaptable  in  hundreds  of  recipes  vjhich  you  can  suggest  over 
the  air, 

,  , , .  .MSNU  PLANl'IING  FOR  A  NATION  

As  v;e  face  a  nev;  year,  you  might  wish  to  look  again 'at  this  business 
of  getting  food  from  farm  to  consumers.    Those  consumers,  you  know,  are  not 
only  in  our  tovais  and  cities.    Between  10  and  11  million  of  our- regular 
customers  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    There  are  other  customers 
in  liberated  countries  and  in  the  homelands  of  our  Allies, 

So  let's  start  with  food  as  it  comes    from  the  farm  in  raw^state. 
Now  much  food  there  be  for  distribution?    Well,  representatives  from 

the  '.'Jar  Food  Administration, ,  .with  the  help  and  advice  of  local  people  who 
work  with  farmers. . .gather  round  a  conference  table  to  plan  farm  goals  for 
the  succeeding  year.    The  goals  aren't  pulled  out  of  a  hat.    They  are  based 
on  special  food  ijeeds  of  the  Armed  Forces,  our  civilians,  Allies  and  foreign 
relief, 

c  ,ioals  are  made  only  after  reserve  stocks  on  hand  a.re  considered, ,, and 
w -oL  A  V!3VJ  _to  maintaining  adequate  reserves  for  the  future.    Then  the  goals 
are  rhccked  with  the  States  and  givan  a  final  review.    Thus  tr.aro  iy  a  g)lan 
for  'oa^  /ear's  farm  output.    As  you  laiow,'1945  goals  in  general  call  for 
about  Ihe  same  planted  acreage  as  in  1944,  with  high  levels  of  production 
for  livestock, 

Guttj,ng  the  pie  into  enough  pieces  to  go  around  is  the  next  job.  It 
isn' '  possible  to  meet  the  wartime  demands  of  all  claimants;  so  requests 
and  needs  rust  be  examined  in  order  that  the  supply  will  be  divided  as 
fair\y  as  P'^ssitjle, 

■■o  dr  ^his  complex  job  of  division,  there  is  a  committee  vjhich  represents 
all  Grwernment  agencies  concerned  with  food  problems.    The  War  Food  A d- 
ministra-oion  represents  c.i vilian  "requirements .  ,  Each  of  the  services,,. 
Army,  l\avy,  and  Ivlarine  Corps,,, has  a  representati,ve,    ^^.rerican  territories 
art  represented  by  the  Department  of  Interior,    The  Foreign  Economic  Administ- 
ration is  spokesman  for  our  allies  through  Lend-Leacse,  and  for  the  people 


of  liberated  nations.  .   ^.ere  are  other  representatives  from  the  State 
Department,  Red  Cross,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  War  Production 
Board,  and  Veterans  Administratip;i, 

Ttie  allocations  or  divisions  made  by  this  committee  are  on  a  twelve- 
month basis.    But  since  the  fortunes  of  war  may  affect  the  plans,  the 
allocations  are  mad,e  "firm"  by  throe-month  periods.    At  the  end  of  three 
months,  the  supply  is  re-examined  and  allocations  are  set  for  the  next 
thr.eo  months. 

Although  our  fighters  sit  at  the  first  table,  the  major  part  of  our 
farm  production  is  consumed  by  civilians, 

Theallocation  committee  bases  civilian  food  supplies  on  the  amount  and 
kinds  of  food  that  vjill  maintain  health  and  vigor  of  our  people. 

On  the  basis  of  information  currently  available,  here  is  how  food 
supplies  for  civilians  vjill  stack  up  in  1943. 

HffiAT;      Civilians  can  expect  less  moat  -than  in  1944,    Last  year  each 
civilian  got  about  14^  pounds.    This  year  they  will  got  around  15 
pounds  less  per  person.    Most  of  this  difference  will  be  in  pork. 
Beef  supplies  will  probably  be  at  the  same  level ,,  .vjith  less  veal 
and  lamb  if 

POULTRY:      There  vjill  be  smaller  civilian  supplies  of  chicken  because 
of  heavy  military  requirements.    Per  capita  consumption  will  be  20 
and  a  half  pounds  of  chicken  in  comparison  with  almost  23  pounds  in 
1944,    Turkey  supplies  will  be  about  the  same  this  year, 

SUGAR;      This  commodity  will  continue  on  the  tight  side  throughout 
the  year.    Carry  over  reserves  are  smaller  and  so  is  the  1945  Cuban 
cane  sugar  crop.    At  the  same  time  military  needs  are  larger.  Also 
in<.li1fary  demands  on.  shipping  may  make  it  difficult  to  move  sugar 
from  our  territories.    While  higher  goals  for  sugar  crops  in  this 
country  have  been  set,  labor  for  those  crops  is  a  special  wartime 
problem. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS:      The  butter  supply  will  not  improve  in  1945.. • 
therein  probably  be  less.    Fluid  milk  may  be  a  little  more  plentiful. 
Military  and  Lend-Lease  demands  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the 
evaporated  milk,  although  civilians  will  continue  to  get  enough  to 
meet     (ssential  needs.    Powdered  whole  milk  will  go  for  war  uses, 
but  there  will  be  plenty  of  powdered  skim  milk  for  food  products 
manufactured  for  civilians,    Cheddar  cheese  supplies  will  be  somei- 
what  smaller  than  in  1944,  however  there  are  good  supplies  of 
cottage  cheese,  in  sight,  ^  ^     .  . 

FRUITS  aMD  VEGET^iBLES;    ..  Fruits  and  vegetables  present  a  picture  of 
varying  outlook.  Civilians  will  probably  receive  less  commercially 
canned  fruits  and  juices, . .probably  from  10  to  12  percent  less  than 


in  1944,    But  stLpplitis^.t£.\:%l)^s.G  camod  foods -will* bS' about  as  largo  as 
in  the  pre-v;ar  period,     Thpro  vjill  also  bo  a  slight  civilian  cut  in 
carjied  vegotables  for  the  1944-45  season;  'Long  range  predictions  on 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  hard  to  raake.    But  for  the  next  three 
months  there  will  bo  good  sup;- lies 'of 'manjr- fresh  fruits  such  as* 
apples,  pears,  and  citrus  fruits.    On  the  vjhole,  supplies  of  fresh 
vegetables  for  the  next  three  months  should  be  above  average,  but  not 
as  high  as- the  level  a  year  ago.    Supplies  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  v;ill  remain  as  high  as  in  1944. ,  .perhaps  larger .,  .depending 
on  the  storage  situation; 

Cereel  Products  will  be  plentiful.    So  will  eggs,  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.    Supplies  of  edible  fats  and  oils  should  meet  a 
moderate  need  though  there  vjill  be  none  to  waste,    ii.ll  in  all,  the  alloca.- 
tions 'at  this  time  point  to  enough  food  to  meet  adequate  nutritional  standards 
...but  the  variety  may  not  be  wide  enough  to  suit  our  fuller  pocketbooks. 


.SPINACH  TAIZ. 


St-  /N  ^l 


is  adequate  to  meet 


Texas  spinach,  no v;  being  distributed  in  .all 
States  except  those  in  the  westerii  region,  is  one 
of  the  most  reasonably  priced  vegetables  on 
the  market. 

Practically  all  the  v/inter  supply  of  spinach 
comes  from  Texas.,, has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  several  decades.    This  supply  will  continue 
to  come  to  all  but  Pacific  coast  areas  through 
March,    Fresh  spinach  from  Texas 'takes  about 
6  to  10  days  to  reach  consumers  in  northern 
markets.    It  travels  iced  in  refrigerated  cars 
in  bushdl  baskets ,, .usually  18  to  20  pounds  to 
the  bushel.     The  Texas  crop  this  year  is  estimated 
at  over  ^6 2  thousand  tons.    VJhile  this  yield 
is  3  percent  below  the  pre-war  avei'age  and  13 
percent  belovj  production  in  1944,  the  new  crop 
all  demands. 


Besides  the  present  at'tractive  price,  spinach  is  one  of  the  green,  leafy 
vegetables  important    for  Vitamin  A. ..the  vitamin  which  builds  "up  resistance 
to  certain  infections  and  helps  prevent  night  blindness.    An  average  serving 
of.  spinach. .  .about  3  ounces ,.  .vjill  take  care  of  the  day»s  need  for  Vitamin  A. 
Tne  same  serving  will  supply  about  a  fourth  of  the  day»s  requiremerits  of 
iron  vvhich  helps  keep  the  coloring  matter  of  th.  blood  up  to  normal. 
Spinach  like  other  green-  leafy  vegetables  is  a  good  source  of  riboflavin, 

.  Spinach'  may  be  cooked  with  only  the  water  that  clings  to  it's  leaves 
after- washing.    In  a  ti,shtly  covered  pan  on  a  low  to  medium  fire,  the  salted 
spinach  will  reach  its  appetizing  state  in  5  to  10  minutes  of  cooking.  It^s 
good  seasoned  with  pork  drippings.    And  don't  overlook  the  use  of  the  tender 
spinach  leaves  raw  in  a  salad,    Fresh  spinach  may  be  used  with  or  without 
other  salad  greens,  It»s  excellent  combined  with  slices  of  hard  cooked  egg. 


•  • « •  • 


,NMS  OF  "fflE  NOfiTHE/iST  REGION. 


Cleared  by  O.V/.I,  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 
FISH  EDUCATION  


As  a  result  of  a  meeting  with  representatives 
of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Northeast  Region 
i|  in  the  War  'Food  Administration  office  in 

•'  '  New  York:  last  week,  we  have  decided  to  conduct 

j,  an  educational  fish  carapaign  throughout  the 

^  Region  beginning  January  19th  and  continuing 

•  through  February  15th. 

I  ■       The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  this:    That  the 

■i  VJar  Food  Afu:ilnistration ,  vd.th  the  assistance 

of  the  fishing  industry  and  other  coopera'tive 
groups  will  conduct  a  program  to  inform  the 
■  public  of  the  abundant  and  reasonably  priced 
varieties  of  fish. . .particularly  cod  fillets,  and  mackerel,  both  round 
and  fillets,    Tlie  campaign  will  emphasize  frozen  fish. 

The  campaign  is  particularly  useful  in  areas  where  supplies  of  chicken 
are  short  because  of  WFO  119  (the  chicken  set-aside  order  you»ve  read  about) 
and  where  supplies  of  red  meats  are  scarce.    Fish  is  another  plentiful 
protein  food,.. and  it's  point-free, 

lb  help'you  in  educating  ycur  listeners  to  the  increased  use  of  cod 
and  mackerel,  here  are  some  thumb-nail  descriptions  of  those  fish; 

MACKEREL;      Is  caught  in  the  Atlantic,  April  through  December,  from 
bouthern  Now  Jersey  to  Nov;  Er:v,land,    It's  ;.iost  abundant  in  mid-summer. 
Mackerel  is  rich  in  fat  dnd  flavor, ..it  has  firm  dark  flesh. ..and  it's 
average ■  weight  is  3/4-  to  one  poiind.      The  market  names  for  mackerel,,, 
that  is,  the  names  by  which  it's  most  easily  recognized  in  various  areas 
are;    Mackerel,  Boston  Mackerel  and  coriimon  mackerel, 

COD:      Is  caught  by  otter  trawls  and  line  trawlers  in  the  Atlantic 

from  Greenland  to  N^jw  Jersey,  all  year  round.  It's  most  abundant  in 

the  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  '  The  flesh  is  lean  and  firm,  flaky  and  white. 

Its  average  weight  is  about  ten  pounds.  It  can  be  distinguished  by  a 

lateral  line  on  the  skin.    The  narket  names  for  cod  are:     cod.j  scrod  (young 

cod),  "market^'  cod,  and  steak  cod. 

These 'fish  are  marketed  both  fresh  and  frozen.    Mackerel  is  marketed' 
In  fillets,  split,  in  salted  fillets,  and  smoked.    Cod  is  marketed  in  fillets 
and  steaks,  frozen  packaged  fillets,  salted 'and  dried,  pickled,  snioked, 
shredded,  flaked  in  cans,  and  as  fish  cakes,  both  canned  and  packaged. 


T 


FEATURE  TEiESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 

narkets  in  this  Northeast  Region,    We  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 

foods  when  you  give  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is 

the  thirty-second  installment  of  this  feature  which  you* 11  find  in  "RADIO 
ROUl^D-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 


Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your  local  market  nevjs  office. 


BOSTON 

NST/J  YORK  CITY 

PHILADELPHLl 

^^pples  (near-by) 

Apples 

Apples 

Gut  beets 

Broccoli 

Collards 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Kale 

Celery 

Celery 

Onions 

"tf/hite  grapefruit 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Oranges 

Orsnges 

Sninach 

Spinach 

Svjeet  Potatoes 

Blue  Hubbard  Squash 

Tomatoes 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 

::ASrm:GTON ,  L.O. 

PITTSBURGH 

BALTD&QRE 

Grapefruit 

Beets 

Apples (near-by) 

Onions 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Oranges 

Onions 

Carrots 

Potatoes 

Oranges 

Celery 

Rutabagas 

Oranges 

TumtpBS 

Spinach 

sweet  Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

CoxTiment. . .  c . 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  on  iro&t 
markets    this  week,    A.pples  (particularly  those  from  near-by)  oranges, 
regular • grapefruit ,  and  tomatoes  are  usually  in  ample  supply.    So  are 
cabbage^  onions,  spinach  and  sv;eet  potatoes. 
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-WHAT'S  INSIDE, 


A  TALL  DRMK  OF  0RnI\^'j3  Jul CS «.  .plenty  of  oranges  on  the  stands. 


CKSESS  TIDBIT. ♦.Cheddar  supplies  stay  put. 


Good  reasons  for  Victory  Gardening 


GARDENS  V.-ITH  ^  DASH.. ,  

still  hold  true. 

.....  ••«.•» 

HOI^^  SUPPLIES  GOPIG.  ..So  check  on  local  supplies. 


BUTTSR  BUYERS. . .Less  for  civilians,,, more  to  meet  military  require- 
ments • 

A^T(3THER  ROW  TO  PLCT..  .Farmers  g^t  set  for  another  wartime  production 
record, 

I^AN_MIIK%_,  .BUT  v,HAT»S  IN  A  ILJ/IS?. , .Non-fat  dry  milk  solids,  and 
hov;  they're  used, 

RILPIG  IHS  WAVES. .  .Lend-lease  deliveries,  194-4,. 


O^Ft^^i^ ^^^^^^^^f^^fiiJ^^^f^'^  frozen,  and  especially  frozen, ,, read 
PLENTIFUL  FOOD  INFORIvl.TlON, .  .In  the  Northeast  Region, 


FEATURE  THESE.., Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 
Region, 


,A  TALL  DRINK  OF  ORANGE  JUICE 


O-.OOOCtO 


Pyramids    and  boxes  of  oranges  now  nile  the 
fruit  displays  in  grocery  stores  and  produce 
stands,    Tiiis  sign  of  plenty  is  good  news  for  the 
many  Americans  who  consider  orange  juice  their. 
morning  refresher  course. 

Orange  shipments  from  California  and  Florida,, 
the  Nation* s  main  producing  areas,  are  reaching. 


-'cfcic         ^^•^oc^     tfi-  seasonal  marketing  peak,    Sfcaller  crops  are 

'^^^^    ll  "iV^' ■I'^'^M 'p'   also  coming  from  Texas,  Arizona,  Alabama, 
:>c.o'e>c^o        %     «  '^^^isC^V' iniilll  1]  Mi  s  sis  si  BTDi  and  Louisiana.    Our  greatest 


Mississippi  and  Louisiana,    Our  greatest  number 
of  oranges  are  shipped  during  the  months  from  ^  " 
November  to  June,    Florida  is  pretty  well  out 
of  the  market  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall, 

California  ships  oranges  throughout  the  year.    Their  Naval  and  other 
early  varieties  b  egi;:i,  ^nickving  to  distribution 'points  in  November  and  continue 
until  late  April  or  early "May,    This  year  the  early  varieties  from 
CalifprxLia^.  ^{^e.t,  .o.fX  .to,  a  sXoxi  .grawing  start  and-  -rainy  weathea?  -f-urtrh-e-r  -del-ayed 
harvestingo     TJ'.cn  more  recently,  bad  weather  in  the  MiMle-West  tied  up  ■ 
transportation.    But  over  19  million  boxas.  of  Naval  oranges  are  expected  • 
from  California  and  Arizona  before  the^^e.nd,  of  rhe  season.    Harvesting  of  - 
Valencias  starts  in  Fubruary  in  Arizona  and  in  March  in  California. 
Marketing  really  gets  under  way  by  April  and  lasts  into'  November,  Over 
36^  million  boxes  of  Valencias    ar«-  nrAiv  •e'stl-mated.    So  we  are  assured  plenti" 
ful  supplies  of  •pra-nges  from  the  West,.     _   _  ... 

Florida  early  and  Mid-season" oranges  begin  moving  in  October  and  taper 
off  by  April,    The  Valencia  Oranges  from  Florida*  mature.,  earlier  than  ,  those 
in^  Calif  ornia  and  are  marketed  from^  February  through  June  unless  the 
season  is  late.    Despite  the  hurricane  loss,  Florida  is  expected  to  market 
42^&nd  a  half  million  boxes  of  oranges  this.  year.,.    

In  the  past,  Florida  led  in  citrii's  production.    However  about  fifty 
years  ago cc, in  l894,,oa  severe  freeze  killed  of f  a' large  percentage  of  the 
troes^    Heavy  plantings  during  th$  193P-*  P^^^plus  improved  cultural 
practices, o f-are  bringing  Florida  back.    At  present,  California  Navel  oranges 
predominate- on' the  markets  from' the 'l,7eSt  Coast  to  Pittsburgh,.  'Florida 
or^ges  are  more  in  evidence  in  Eastern- and-South-Eastern  markets. 


.ckSese  tidbit,,,,." 


^   No  more,., no  less  cheddar  cheese  for.civiliaiis.oothat's^the  story  in  ■ 
spite  of  rising  milk  production.    Like  the  folks  at  home,  the  lads  and  ^ 
lassies       service  favor  cheese,  ivhiie'among  our  Allies  it«  s  an  old  standby 
food,    So'jiiost  of  the  extra  cheese  resulting  from  the'great^r-'amGunt  •■of  * 
miik  producnl',  will  go  abroad.    Your  listeners  may  want  to  *know  that 
War  Food  Administration  aims  to -keep  civilian  .supplies  of  cheese  fairly  » 
level  whenever  possible.    During  February,  we"'"ii  receive  about  33,000,000' 


pounds,  ?.nd  thr-t »s\ approximately  what  w^*ve' been  in  recent  months, 

^bove  that  constant  line,,  any  rise  "ahd  fall  in  ..amounts  of  cheese  will  reflect, 
in  the.  5<3t-<isides' for  "non'-7civili<in  .us.e,'   During  March,  and  Aprrll,  if  milk 
production  climbs' -hs.  c*xpeptocl,.  eyqn  more  cheese;  will  foed  our  uniformed 
men  and;  women- and  oiir  allies „  ..; 

. . . .  -GARDENS  WITH     'DASH, . ,     ,  ,  , 

If  any  of  your  listeners. "a-ir.a-  wor.d'er ins  about' the  importantie  of  home  gar- 
dens this'  yeair,  tell  them  the  principal  reason  for  having  Victory  Gardens  in 
the  past  stjll'holds  true^    And  that  is..., the  high  military  requirement  for 
our  comiaorcial  pack  of  fru its ; and  vegetables,    Riglit' now  that  supply  is 
going  to  56  theatres  of  war^'-'lhe  19^-45  pack  is  already  allocated  among 
civilians;  railitary  and  other  war  claimants.    So  any  supplementing  of  civilian 
supplies  this  year  must  be  don^  by  home  gardening  and  canning. 

Gardeners  vlll  find  vegetable  seeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides  in  good 
supply.     There  was  a  bumper  crop  of  vegetable s eeds  from  the  commercial 
producing  areas  la-st  year.    Of  course,  if 'all  gardeners  waited  until  near 
the  planting  season  to  place  their  orders,  a  bottleneck  in  deliveries  could 
develop • 

The  same  grades  of  fertilizers  will  be  sold  as, last  ^ear.    This  means 
that  for  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  thj  formula  will  be  5-r.lO-5, , .III  case  you* re 
not  up  on  this  code,  it  means  5  parts  nitrogen,  10  parts  phosphoric  acid, 
and  5  parts  potash.    The  formula  for  the  Central  States,  including  the 
Cora  Belt",  vlll  "be  4.r*12-4.    >did  for  the  West  the  formula  is  6-10-4, 

'While  the  outlook  for  insecticide  supplies. is  about  thb* same  as  last 
year,  the  gardener  v^ho  wQnts  rotenone  (ro-te-non)  should  place  his  order  early. 

So  just  in  case  there  might  be  delays  in  deliveries,  tell  your 
liston-ors  to  get  out  their  garden  catalogues  early  and  place  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  insecticide  orders  well  in  advance  of  planting  days, 

 H0N5Y  SUPPLIES  GOHIG, . . , , 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  l85  million  pounds  of  honey,,,, the  1944 
cropo.ohas  physically  and  literally  flown  the  "comb". 

The  Office  of  Marketing  Services  in  the  War  Food  Administration  states 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  1944  honey  remains  in  the  hands  of  producers. 
This  amount  v.lll  probably  be  sold  directly  to  housewives ' and  neighborhood 
stores.  I.  .instead  of  through  com-^^rcial  packers.    In  fact,  much  of  our  domestic 
honey  has  been  sold,  directly  by  beekeepers  to  consumers- because  of  the  more' 
fa.voi'able  retail  price  for  honey » 

Though  the  beekeepers  have  sold  most  of  their  holdings,  this  doesn^t  mean 
that  there  will  be  no  honej'-  available  during  the  rest  of  the  winter  and  th» 
spring  months    Under  present  conditions,  the  honey  packers  V'jho  supply  retail- 
ers bought  their  supplies  early  in  the  season  and  many  of  thom    have  con- 
siderable stocks  on  hand.    Also  some  honey  is  being  imported  fromlJexico,  the 
Garibbean  area  and  Central  and  South  America  to  extend  this  supply.    So  broad- 
casters who  are  recoinmending  the  use  of  honey  as  a  "sugar  saver"  will  want  to 
check  on  local  supplies.  The  amount  in  your  area  will  'depend  on  how  mch 
retailers  and ,' b eokeeper s ■.  have  on  hand  , 


r  «        A  #> 


^  ,     .3UTTSR  BUYERS. , , . V    '    ,        '   ,  ". 

The  Government  is  stepping  up  its  purchases  of  butter  to  meet  urgent 
military  requirements.    The  amount  needed  -will  be  ac(|uirod  by  having  each 
producer  set  aside  twenty-per.cent-  of  ■  his  ereamoi^' butter  in  Februaiy  and 
25  percent  in  March  for  sale  to  (JoVernment  agencies.    Any  non-set  aside 
butter  the  producer  may  deliver  to  the  Government  during  January  will  bo 
credited  to  his  obligations  for  the  coming  two  months*  - 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  civilian  supplies  of  butter  are 
going  to  be  reduced  further  in  this  same  period*    There  just' isn't  enough 
butter -being  produced  to  meet  present  civilian  demand  and  increasing  military 
requirements*  •' 


.ANOTEiER  ROli'/  TO  PtOW...i 


No  slackening  demand  for' farm  products  is  in  pfospect  as  long  as 
fighting  continues  in  both  Europe  and  Asiai    So  fhrmors  are  raising  their 
sights  to  another  wal*  record  in  food  production »  "  I 

Gontrinued  high  demand  for  meat  m-akes  it  vital 'that  hog  producers 
meet  the  goOrL  of  57  ^nd  a  -half  million  spring  pigs,  and  that  there  be  a  larger 
slaughter  of  cattle.     There  is  a  call  for  increased  milk  production,  also 
for  more  vegota^bles '  f or  processing,  "  •  . 

Some  acreage  will  bo 'shifted  in  line  with  the  changing  demand  situation. 
For  flaxseed,  sugar  beets,  and  cover  crop  seeds,  the  goals  heave  been  material- 
ly increased  over  last  year.    Moderate  increases  will  be  asked  for  dry  beans, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco.    All  in  all  the  now  goals  call  for  363,635,000  acres 
of  this  country  in  food  or  fiber  crops, ,, that » s  3  percent  larger  than 
1944  planted  acreage. 


.LEM  MILK.  ..BUT  WHAT'S  IN  A  mm?, 


Zn  some  countries  it's  known  as  "lean  milk",,, 
1  at  home  as  "non-fat  dry  inilk  solids,"  Vfhatever 

\  ,  the  term,  like  as  not,  your  listeners  don't 

.1  know  the  product  although  they're  eating  it  in 

all  sorts  of  comraercially  made  foods.  Here's 
;|  the  story;    Before  the  war,  much  milk,  skimmed 

for  butter  making,  fed  the  cattle.    Now  the  need 
for  food  has  diverted  the  stream  of  so-called 
skimmed  milk  to  drying  plants,  increasing  ths 
production,-  in  some  cases,  threefold.  Dried, 
it  packs  well,  keeps  well,  ships  well.    And  it's 
nutritious,  containing  milk  proteins,  minerals, 
lactose,  and  the  water-soluble  vitamins,  chief 
of  vjhich  are  the  B  GompleXo    The  only  food  values  of  which  it^s  been 
"skimmed"  are  fat,  Vitamin  A  and  possible  small  amounts  of  other  fat-soluble 
vitamins..' 


How  do  -we 'use  this  powdered  nutritive  goodness  in  the  U.S.?  Mostly 
in  baked  goods,  principally  bread,  in  candy  and  ice  creams,  in  sausages 
and  processed  neat  loafs  ivhore  it  acts  as  a  binder  for  the  meat,  in  soups, 
in  cereal,  baby  foods;  all  sorts  of  prepared  nixes.    A  small  part  of  the 
non-fat  dry  nilk  solids  used  in  this  country  soils  in  the  south  over  the 
grocer's  counters.    Packages  range  from  five  ounces  to  one  pound.  It»s 
said  that  some  folks  reconstitute  the  po'wder  and  add  a  culture  to  make 
buttermilk. ..or  for  variation  they  used  it  with  a  chocolate  syrup  to  get 
chocolate  milk.    Others  use  it  in  baking.    On  the  whole,  milk  solids 
improve  the  color,  flavor,  and  tenderness  of  bread,  cakes,  pies,  and  other 
baked  foods, 

A  large  portion  of  the  milk  solids  shipped  to  Britain  go  to  the  home- 
makers  under  the  National  Homo  Milk  Scheme.    An  intensive  campaign  has 
educated  the  British  to  use  dehydrated  foods,    Ihey    have  demonstration 
teams,  newspaper  and  placard  advertising,  and  retailor's  handbills,  containing 
recipes,  that  are  given  with  the  product.    Originally  we  shipped  non-fat 
dry  milk  solids  in  two-hundred -pound  barrels  to  be  repackaged  abroad. 
Now  sse  are  sending' some  eight  ounce  tin  cans  that  have  explicit  directions 
for  reconstituting,  and  which  hold  enough  powder  to  make  four  pints  of 
fluid  milk. 

In  the  U.S.A.  we  dehydrate  milk  by  tvvo  methods:     Spray  process  and  rollei 
They're  about  equally  good,  grade  for  grade,  except  that  spray  processed 
dry  milk  dissolves  almost  co;iplotely  in  water  whereas  the  roller  processed 
leaves  a  sliglit  residue.    For  cooking  purposes  that's  of  small  matter. 
But  since  our  Allies:  use  a  goodly  part  of  their  dried  milk  reconstituted, 
they  prefer  the  spray  kind.    For  this  reason,  the  VJar  Food  Administration  must 
sometimes  set  aside  a  high  percentage  of  spray  dried  milk  for  war  services 
and  Lend-Lease,    Allocation    for  February  and  March  is  50  percent. 
Since  the  production  of  roller  processed  powdered  milk  is  large,  having 
tripled  since  the  war,  no  set-aside  need  ke  made, 

,  r .  ^  c  RID  PIG  THE  V'I.;VESo. ,  ,  . 

Figures  have  been  released  on  the  amount  of  food  and  agricultural 
products  that  left  our  shores  last  year  for  our  Allies  under  Lend-Lease, 
From  shipside  to  ship, a .across  the  oceans,,, and  off  again  on  distant 
piers,  went  some  seven  billion  pounds  of  produce  in  1944.    This  is  over 
four  billion  pounds  short  of  l'M3  deliveries. 

Meat  and  meat  products  led  in  the  supply  line  with  a  total  exceeding 
two  billion  pounds.    Next  in  iriiportance  were  dairy  products  and  grains 
and  cereals  with  deliveries  totaling  over  a  billion  pounds  each  for  these 
two  food  classifications, 

Lend-Lease  deliveries  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British 
possessions,  Russia,  Greece,  VJest  and  North  Africa,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
Yugoslavia  and  the  French  Committee  of  National  Liberation, 

VJhen  you're  covering  the  Lend-Lease  story,  you  may  want  to  consider 
reverse  Lend-Lease  features  too.    In  RADIO  H)Uiro-UP,  Docoriiber  2nd,  we  mention 
for  example  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  devoting  l8  pur  cent  of  their 
total  war  budgets  to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 


.POINfe.  BACK  ON  CITRUS  JUICE 


At- present  any  grapef  ruit  juice  end  blended  orange  an'd  grapefruit  juice 
that  is  s'old  by'  cartner's  must  be  offei-ed  to  our  'Armed  Forces.    Civilians  at 
present  can  buy  only  those  stocks  that  are  already  in  wholesale  and  retail 
outlets.    The  '.'Jar  Food  Administration  order  that  limits  sales  of  .these 
'citrus  juices  only,  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  will  be  revoked  as  soon  as 
military  needs  are  filled,'  So'  to  stretch  out  supplies. for  the  home  folks 
until  the  order  is  removed,  the  Office  of  Price  ^administration  has  again, 
placed- ration  poin'i "values  on  citrus  juice,  '    ,',  .. 

\\'hen  military  needs  for  citrus  'juice  wore  estimated'  some  tiijie  a^^go., 
it  was  thought  that  if  each  canner  set  aside  a  portion  of  .his  total  19.44-45 
season  production  for  Govern'tnout  purchase  there  would  fo  enough ' from," this 
set-aside  for  all  military  services.    But  as  it  vjorked  out,  the  offers 
from  current  production  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  needs  of  the  Armed 
Forces, ,  .so' the-  new  order  was  necessary.    From  one  point  of  "view  this 
order  is  vvell  timed  as  supipli^s  of  fresh  oranges  are  now  nearing  the  seasonal 
high,  /  .        .  . ,      '  , 

..>SHOItTENII^^G  THE' SHORIENING.,..^  .  "     '  . 

By  now  your  ^listeners  know  that  lard,  other  shortening  and'  salad,  oil's 
arc  back  on  the  raion  list,'  Here  is  a  little  background  inf orma'tion  on.  ..the 
subje'ct,    'Tho  action  cane  quickly  as'  the  OPA  and  VJE^^  moved,  simultaneo.usiy  on 
Friday  morning  to  protect'  our  national  supply  and  provide  sufficient  'lard 
for  war  needs,-    The  CPA- s  three-day  freeze  ofretailers  stocks  gives  time 
to    storekeepers  for  ordei^iy 'ih^rontory  ••taking.  •  vh  iTe  all  dealers  are  being 
informed  of  the  nevj  two-red-point  per  pound  values,.    At  the  same  time,  the 
Wi-.  has  iss'ded  a  set-aside  order  which  earmarks  6p' percent  of  all  federally 
inspected  lard  in  the  coun'tf'y  for  military  use.  ,  But  because  the  order  does 
not  affect  non-fed erally  inspected  lard,  only  about"  40  percent  of  the 
nation's  lard  vjill  be  purcha'sed  by  th.e  Go.vernnent,    This  set-aside ■  also 
goes  into  effect  on  January  21st',    Thus  the  joint  action  not  only  provides 
shortening  for  war  use  but  assures  equitable  distribution  of  the  remaining 
supply  to  American  homemakprso    The  reason,  of  course j  behind  the  action  ■ 
is  the  increasing  war  requirements  coupled  with.^tla-^  decrease  in  the.  racirketing 
of  hogs ' in  the  great  processing  centers  of  the  country^  ,  Ihe  recently 
announced  decrease  of  twenty-six  percent  in  our  hog  population  is  being 
offset  now  by  a  drive  to  have. farmer -producers  raise  more  pigs  this 
springo    The  resulting  increased  ^mark'.ti.ngs  vjill.in  time  bring  more  pork, 
pork  products,  and  .lard '.into, 'coiisiim'e'r  and..tiia,litary.  channels  r.     •     .•  ... 

FILLER  F^CIB...,,  • 

Wh-en  buying  fish,  -allow  "three  ae'r.vri-.gs.  bo  the  p.p?od  for  fillets,  and 
half  a  pound  per  person  .  fo:."  "whole  '.i' .../^h  ,.    .        '  .  ' 

The  lean  fish,,, like  cod,,  -  :.w:  t:j  the..c  w.h-'.te  fla^cy  meats,  delicious' 
mdJ.d  flavor  and  absence  of  superfluous  bones,  are  ideal  for  frying, 
baking  or  boiling. 

The  oily  fish,, .like  mackerel  are  fine  for  broiling,  and  baking  in  milB:. 


JTMS  OF  the' NORTHEaST  REGION 


(Cleared  by  O.W.I,  vjith  an  "A"  essential  rating) 


FISH  IS  YOIR  DISH. 


According  to  Thomas  Jordan,  a  poet  of  the     •.  .  . 
17th  Century,  "Fish  dinners  will  make  a  nan  spring 
like  a  flea,"    Perhaps  that  isn»t  the  rriost 
delicate  of  sentiments , •♦but  it  proves  that  fish 
■was  hiclily  regarded  in  those  times  as  it  is  now. 

In  these  times,  we  have  even  more  provocation  for 
eating  fish.    Red  meats  and  chicken  are  scarce 
in  many  a  reas,,,and  fish  is  another  ideal 
protein  food  that' s  miglity  good  to  eat. 


iimong  the  fish  that  are  plentiful  and  reasonably  ' 
priced  now,  are  mackerel  and  cod,  -  In  many  places, 
in  th"t3-  region,  stocks  of  these  fish  are  entirely 
the  frozen  variety.    And  it»s  important  for 
homemakers  to  know  that  none  of  the  old-time  pre- 
judices against  frozen  fish  have  any  basis  in  fact  now. 


fN)bT 


Freezing  is  one  of  the  most  important  methods  of  preserving  food.  And 
today,  it*s  a  safe  method.    Fish  are  frozen    under  rigid  supervision, ..with 
Municipal,  State,  .and  Federal  Laws  regulating  every  step  of  the  process. 
Research  has  disclosed  the  proper  temperatures  at  whi<±:  to  freeze  sea 
foods,,, and  research,  likewise,  has  developed  safe  methods  for  the  storage 
and  transportation  of  those  foods. 

The  fish  industry  has  adopted  methods  of  quick  freezing  at  extremely 
low  temperatures,    Tliese  methods  prevent  the  formation  of  large  ice  crystals, 
and  actually  improve  the  texture  of  the  product.    So  that  the  frozen  fish  in. 
markets  today  is  of  the  highest  quality. 

-       -  •  • 

Frozen  fish  is  transported  to  cold  storage    warehouses  throughout  this 
region  in  refrigerated  trucks.    Then  it's  stored  at  low  temperature.  This 
Q'^^Q  storage  procedure  makes  high  quality  fish  available  to  homemakers  in  and 
out  of  season,  all  year  round.    And  with  other  protein  foods  scarce the 
advantage  of  this  can  readily  be  seen. 

Frozen  fish  has  excellent  keeping  qualitieB,  v;hich  make  it  even  more 
valuable  to  the  homemaker,    Vlhen  buying  frozen  mackerel  or  cod,  insist  that 
it  be  frozen  rigid,,, not  thawed  out.    But  if  the  fish  is  partially  thavjed 
when  the  homemaker  buys  it,  she  should  cook  it  immediately,  and  not  attempt 
to  refreeze  it  in  her  ov;n  refrigerator. 

Mackerel  or  cod  in  the  rigid  state  will  keei)  for  several  days  at  home, 
expecially  if  they're  stored  in  the  tray  compartment  of  tho  refrigerator. 
And  they'll  keep  even  better  if    they're  wax-pap jr-vrapped. 


PIZNTIFUL  FOOD  n-JF0RIi4TI0N  


The  foods  listVd' below' are  expe(5ted  'to' T5b  plentiful  throughout 
the  Northeast  Rcsion  in  general  for  the  mpn.J:h...  of ..Jfebruary,  Your 
mention  of  these  foods  on  your  programs  will  help  encourage  wise  use 
of  the  wartime  food  supply.  ,  , ..   ,  ■  .   

FRBSH  FRUITS         VEGET^^LES  OTHER  FOODS 

Oranges , 

Apples  (especially  lower 

grades  and  smaller 
sizes) 

Onions 

Spinach  * 
Beets 

Turnips  and  mtabagas  ,• 
Other  products  in  local 
abundance 

FOOD  FACfe.-.', . . 

To  remove  the  odor  of  fish  from  dishes >  wash  them  in  a  strong 
hot  soQ-ution  of  salt  in  water,  without  soap.    A  handful  of 
salt  to  the  dish'--pan  of  water  is  the  proper  proportion, 

■"'To  prevent  your  hands  from  keeping  a  clinging  fishy. odor j   ' / 
'      chill  them  well  in  cold  vjater  before  touching  the  fisho  ' 
Afterwa^is;  cleanse  your  hands  viell  b^  vjashing  them  in 
hot  TAie.toi  '7i;:-h.  a  dadh  of  salto    Don't  use  soap  until 
after  you've  rinsed  off  the  salt» 

ALONG  ".:ITH  QTIIER  IvATSRIkLS  o , , . . 

ONE  TABLESPOON  OF  USED  F/>T  LAKES..  , .  o .. 

Enough  synthetic,  rubber  for  txvo  gas  masks. 

Smallpox  vaccine  for  78  fighting  men, 
Om  POUND  OF  USED  FAT  IvAIlES.  . «... 

Enough  synthetic-  rubber  for  1.7  automobile,  tires. 

Ehough'  medicines  to  maintain  one  bed  in  a  military,  hospital  for  12  d 

Enough  explosives  to  fire  four  37  mnu  anti-aircraft  shells. 

WASTE  FAT  IS  NEEDED..,  TO  yAI'TUFAClURE  VITAL  .mTERIALS^. ,  o . 

Scrape  the  broiling  pan,  frying  ;pan,  roasting  pan„  Trim  extra  fats 
off  meat  and  reAder  them.  Skim  soups,  stews,  gravies.  Don»t  forget  to 
strain  waste  fat,    Don^t  overlook  a  dropi    It*  ti  vital!, 


Eggs  , 

Dry-mix  soups 

Soya  flour ,  grits  and  flaked 

Citru^s  marmalade 

Jams  (except  berry  varieties), 

jellies  and  apple  butter. 
Wheat  Flour  and  bread 
Macaroni ,  spaghetti ,  noodles 
Oatmeal 


FEATURE  THESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  this  Northeast  Region.    We  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh 
foods  when  you  gi"^©  meal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    Ihis  is 
the  thirty-third  installment  of  this  feature  which  you'll  find  in 
"RADIO  ROUND-UP  Oil  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  wire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your    local  market  news  office. 


BOSTOK 


m:;i  YORK  CITY 


PHIMEIPHIA 


Apples 

Beans 

Beets 

Carrots 

Escarole 

Grapefruit 

Oranges 

Spinach 

Hubbard  Squash 

Tangerines 

Tomatoes 


Apples 
Cabbage 
Collard 
lale 

Sweet  Potatoes 


Apples 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Colery 

Kale 

Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


PITTSBURGH 


BALTILIQRi 


Apples 
Oni  ons 
Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 


N oar-by  apples 
Broccoli 
Southern  Cabbag 
Celery 
Lettuce 
Oranges 

Svjeet  Potatoes 
Tomatoes 


B«ans 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Celery 
Escarole 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 
Onions 
Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Spinach 

Comment.  

Modem  transportation  facilities,  although  severely  strained  by  the 
demands  of  vjar,  are  still  bringing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  all 
corners  of  the  country  to  the  big  consuming  centers  of  the  East,  Most 
markets  have  ample  stocks  of:   citrus  fruits  from  California  and  Florida; 
apples  from  near-by  orchards;  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes, 

**********  **5(:*  ******  *He**  ****************  *>|c  *****  *^ 

*  * 

*  VJe  thirJc  you'll  be  interested  in  the  enclosed  story  about  the  * 

*  "Voice  of  Authority".  * 

*   * 
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Radio  Round-up 


A  Service 
FoV  t/ir actors  of  Eone-  Forum  Programs 


Ne\v  Y<*fk,  7, New  York 
"anuary  27th,  1945 


....  oW  -H-A-T~ ' -S        I-N-S-I-D-E ..... 


IF  Y0U^R3  TA-LKE^IG-.  ABOU.T  I'SAT..-."hys  and  wherefores  of •  the  meat 
shortage,-  ,       .  • 

DTvIDDIG- A  BILLION. .  JJhe re         record  wheat  crop  goes  and  to  whom. 


MACARONI  D/J'JDY, .  .Sone  data  on  meat-stretchers. 


.........I 


CANTY  Cl^  TliE  "IjlD'dAY" .The  armed  forces  get  plenty  of  a  favorite 
food.    '  .  . 


TES  FAT  i.ND  TH5  LSAN.o.The  "inside"  story  on  .fats.  ' 

CnJM  .hBOUT, ,  .The  Army  practices  fair  play  with  butter, 

........«• 

\'Tpj^^S  ET  A  BAG. .  .Production' and  conservation. 


SOLS  FISH  SUGGSSTIONS. . .Recipes  and  tips  for  delicious  fish  cookery, 


FELn-TURS.  THESE.  .  .Plentiful,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 
'Region.  ■  ■    ,    .  A'.  -  ' 


WAR  FOOD  ADMimsmmN 

Office  of  Disfribuiion 


•*......• 


IF  YOU* RE  TALKING  ABOUT  l/IEA' 


The  lament  of  many  a  shopper  for  meat  these  past 
days  has  been,  "Is  that  all  you  have?"  VJhole- 
salers  and  butchers  aren't  veiy  happy  either 
v.'hen  the  selection  they  can  offer  narrows  down 
to  cold  meats  and  weiners.    But  why  this  shortage 
of  meat  across  the  coiuitry  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  Northeast  and  California  coastal 
areas? 


There  are  two  outstanding  reasons. , .the  in- 
creased take  by  the  military  services  and  a  drop 
in  meat  production., , a  decline  both  seasonal 
■and  in  total  number  of  livestock  available, 

Let*s  look  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  increased 
)0M'1         t^'LAV^t.     HlKldemands  of  the  Armed  Forces,,, or  rather  the 

■  full  take  by  military  buyers.    Sometimes  in  the 
past  year,  meat  allocated  to  non-civilian  claimants  was  not  all  picked  up, 
and  this  remainder  was  released  to  civilians*    This  quarter,  from  J&nu"ary' 
through  March,  civilians  cannot  expect  any  such  windfalls  or  surpluses^ above 
the  amount  of  meat  actually  allocated  to  them,-  ■  Ttie  Army  novj  needs  its  ■ 
full  allocation.    To  assure  this,  there^  is.  a,  ipo.  percent  set-aside  order 
on  all  beef  slaughtered  in  f ederally^insTjected  plants.    Now  this  doesn't 
mean  the  military  buyers  are  taJfing  •  all  this  beef  .    They  are  limited  to 
buying  6o  percent  of  all  Choice^,  Good,  and.  Coxnmerctal  grades  of  beef  in 
these  federal  plants.    But  civilians  aren't  getting  their  40, percent  until 
the  military  buying  is  completed  and  this  sometimes  delays  the  release  of 
meat  a  fgw  days.    Also  some  of  the  utility  grade' beef  civilians  used 
to  get  i§  going  into  canned  meat  items  for  the  Armed  Forces,,., at  present 
50  percent  is  being  used  for  canning  purposes, ^ , 

Then  as  for  that  drop  in  meat  production.    The  peak  season  for  marketing 
and  slaughtering  cattle  and  lamb  is  in  September  and  October,    So  right 
nov7  fewer  cattle  are  marketed  for  distribution,  and  meat  held  in  storage 
centers  didn't  move  out  into  deficit  areas  before  more  strict  rationing  went 
into  effect.    There  was  a  great  enou^  demand  locally  to  absorb  much  of 
the  supply.    Now  that  85  percent  of  our  meats  are  back  on  rationing,  supplies 
will  move  better  into  deficit  areas,  but  it -takes  some  time  to  make  the  ad- 
justments all  down  the  line  and  for  shipping.    As  for  .pork, , .while  the 
spring  pi<^  crop  is  marketed  chiefly  in  December  and  January,  the  crop  is 
25  percent  smaller  this  season  than  in  the  "same 'period  in  1944,  , 

Another  factor  which  might  cause  a  temporary  shortage  of  meat  in 
certain  areas  is  bad  weather.    Bad  weather' for  just  a  couple  of  days 
near  supply  centers  ties  up  transportation,'  and  'deficit  areas  depending 
on  regular  shipments  are  depleted  of  meat,         ^  *  - 

Because  of  these  military  an-d  supply  factors,  the'  feillocation  of  meat 
for  civilians  for  January  through  March  is  about  joo  million  pounds  less 
than  the  amount  of  meat  eaten  during  October  to  December,    This  means 
15  to  20  percent  less  meat  per  person  for  the  current  three  months  than 
was  consumed  during  the  last  three  months  of  1944, 


.DIVIDING  A  BILLION 


You've  read  about  the  all-time  record  vjheat  crop  in  1944... but 
hov;  about  considering  this  crop  fr<?ju  p  'division  and  use  point  of  view, 

To  begin  with  our  farmers, . .they  reaped  over  a  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
last  year.    Right  now  a  considerable  portion  of  this  crop  is  stored  in 
bins  on  the  farms,  in  terminal  warehouses,  in  flour  mills  and  in  grain 
elevators.    In  some  areas  where  the  crop  exceeded  local  regular  storage 
space  and  until  it  can  be  moved  to  market,  some  vjh eat  is  stored  in 
tenporarj''  steel  and  wood  bins. 

About  530  million  bushels  r>f  wheat  will  be  used  as  food  in  this 
country.    This  is  about  the  same  as  the  domestic  demand  in  the  previous 
year.    Eighty  million  bushels  or  so  are  needed  for  seed.    We* 11  probably 
export  about  100  million  bushels.    Then  another  230  million  bushels  will 
go  for  feed  for  livestock,  and  70  million  bushels  will  be  for  industrial 
alcohol  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber  and  munitions. 

The  remainder,  plus  what  we  had  in  reserve  before  the  fall  harvest, 
will  leave  a  carry-over  figure  o'f  about  400  million  bushels,,, a  much  smaller 
carry-over  than  in  July  1942  and  43,  but  somewhat  larger  than  in  July  1944. 

This  supply  of  wheat  means  that  bread  and  cereals  v/ill  be  plentiful 
for  Americans  throughout  1945.    During  the  first  world  war,,. in  1918.,, home- 
makers  were  urged  to  have  t\;o  wheatless  days  a  week  and  one  wheatless  meal 
each  day.    Also  in  1918,  regulations  were  issued  forbidding  the  sale  of 
wheat  flour  to  an  individual  cfonsujner  without  an  equal  amount  of  wheat 
flour  substitutes, maybe  cornraeal,,,c'orn  grits,, , oatmeal,,, or  rice. 

If  your  listeners  like  their  cereal  in  breakfast  food  style,  they 
migljt  be  interested  to  know  that  about  five  percent  of  the  yearly  wheat 
crop  is  used  for  cereal  breakfast  foods,    VJhile  the  grain  outlook  is  favor- 
able, the  cereal  industry  does  face  problems  of  paper  container  supplies 
and ^sugar  supplies, . .also  problems  of  labor  and  shipping  common  vath  all 
manufacturers. 

Cereal  manufacturers  at  present  receive  60  percent  of  the  sugar  they 
used  in  1941  for  their  products.    This  hasn't  been  cut -for  1945,  but  cereal 
use  has  increased  so  manufact\lrers  must  stretch  their  sugar  supply. 
Similar  quota  restrictions  stan-i  cn  containers.    The  amount  of  container 
board  a  mnuf  acturer  gets-  i-s  100  percent  of '  the  amount  used  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  in  1942,    So  again  expanding  cereal  use 
means  that  paper  supplies  vjill  continue  short, 

America  at  peace  gets  approximately  one-third  of  its  entire  protein 
supply  from  grain  foods,,, And  this  prbtein  becomes  highly  effective  in 
combination  with  such  foods  as  mil::,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  or  cheese.  Whole 
v/heat  and  enriched  bread  and  cereals  also  contribute  a  worthwhile  share  of  the 
B  vitamins. 


.MCARONI  DANDY. 


Now  that  it*s  time  to  get  out  the  recipes  for 
,.,J3ieat~extender'.''a*ri'(2  "meat-alternate  dishes,  it's 

good  to  know  that  macaroni,  spaghetti  and 
;  noodles  are  on  the  plentiful  food  list,  Ihese 
wheat"  products  have  been  a  number  one  meat 
stretcher  for  a  long  time. 

Most  people  J  toO;  are  surprise'd'  to  learii  that 
■   macaroni  and  spaghettiVcontain ' as' much  as 

thirteen  percent  protein.    So  %hen  these 
:   macaroni  products  are  combined  with  cheese  or 
eggs  or  grbundmeat,  they  not  only  supply  a 
lot  of  energy  but  they  add  to  the, protein  of 
-  -.  -■       the'  dish,  .  ' 

Spaghetti'  and*  macaroni  are  made  from  hatd  varieties  of  vjheat^     "t)uruni"  wheat, 
-used  for  oui-'- choicest  macaroni  products^^  vi/as  introduced  "into  this  country 
about  forty  years  •  a.^to  ■  by  Mark  Carl  ©ton,  a  sGientist  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    I.Ir'-,,,"' Carle  ton  had  travelled  in  Russia,  and  because  he  was 
a  breeder  of  '-.heat  he  thought  that  the  hard  wheat  grovm..on  the  Prussian 
plaihS'-vvduld 'f  lolu-ish  in  our  mid-.vest,.    He  brought  some  "of  this  hard  .wheat 
home  and -it  does'  gvi'Wi-v-icll  on  bar  plains. 


DuruTii  wheat  is  particularly  g-^-rd  for  macaroni .  products  because  of  its 
'protein  content  and' 'eblorc ,  ,duriiiii  -.^eat  giving  a  li^;h-'b  yellow  color  to  these 
♦  .products**  «It<  s  crushed  into  a  f  ie  grahular  form:  called  semolina  ( sem-o-leen-^' 
Then  the^-''semolin'a'  i's  mixed  with  v/ater  and  kneaded  into  a    smooth  dough, 
■[he  dough  is  forced  under  pressure  through  holes  in  a  cylinder  which  give 
■the  desired  shapes 3 « along  tubes  of  macaroni,  fine  threads  of  vermicelli, 
majcaroni  sh^ells  or  oLphabet  lette-rs-,  ■'" 

Noodles  can  be  made  of  semolina  or  ordinary  wheat  flour,    V/hen  the 
amount  of  eggs  haVe  been  added  according  to  Federal  regulations,  noodles 
are  called  "egg  noodles",'  '•     •     ■    •    '     •  • 


A  macaroni  or' spaghetti  dinner  can  be' we'll -pi&nned  and  nutritious. 
Broadcasters  will  want  to  point  out  though  that  these  fo'ods  are  soft- 
textured,  bland  in  flavor  and  colorless.    Accompanying  foods  must  supply 
the  missing  factors,  .A"'tossed  green  salad  with  oil  dressing  adds  contrast 
in  tex|,\^ire' and  color  to  the  macaroni  dish.    The  dessert  at  this  meal  might 
be  on  the  light  si de. . .fresh' fruit  or  sherbet. 


•  •  •  *  « 


CANDY  ON  THE  "MIDWAY"..,.. 


Our  boys  and  girls  in  the  armed  forces  like  their  candy... and  they're 
getting  their  supply  in  many  form.s  and  at  various  supply  centers.  In 
.'addition  to  army  rations,  many  of  vjhich' contain  candy,  members  of  the, 
armed  .services  .'buy  large  quantities  of  conf  ecftionery  products  through 
PXs,  ship  services  store's  .and  similar  agencies.    So  that  .there'll  be  an 
adequate  .stock  in  these  placed,  -the  War  Food  Adm  inistration  requires 


confectionery  manufacturers  to  set  aside 
30  percent  of  their  monthly  production.  From 
this  reserve  the  various  services  make  pur- 
chases to  keep  the  overseas  and  domestic 
military  outlets  supplied. 

Allied  fighters  in  the  South  Pacific  even  get 
the  major  part  of  the  candy  made  by  one  of  the 
pineapple  companies  in  Honolulu.    Here*  s  the 
reason  vjhy  this  company ..  oVJhich  never  had  made 
candy,,.went  into  business o 

At  the  beginning  of  the  v;ar,  shipping  was 
extremely  scarce.    It  was  deemed  an  extravagant 
use- of  available  freight  space  to  transport  sugar 
from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  and  have  it  returned 
to  the  Pacific  Theatre  in  the  form  of  candy. 
To  assure  candy  bars  for  the  South  Pacific  forces  and  to  eliminate 
cross -hauling,  it  was  recommended  that  Hawaiian  sugar  be  manufactured 
into  candy  nearer  the  front  lines.    The  pineapple  plant  in  Honolulu  offered 
its  help  to  the  Army.    It  had  most  of  the  m.achinery  and 'adequate  sugar,  so 
v;as  given  the  job.    One  of  the  popular  confections  it  is  now  making  is  a 
chocolate-coated  peanut  bar.    The  Spanish-type  peanuts  used  in  the  bar  are 
shipped  from.  Texas  to  Honolulu. 


 TH3  FAT  ;JID  THS  LEAN. 


Butter,  margarine,  lard,  shortening  and  salad  oils  are  rationed  because 
our  wartime  appetite  and  our  military  needs  outrun  the  supply. 

Though  these  fats  and  oils  are  shorter.  Hone  of  us  need  go  hungry  for 
this  energy  food.    Tell  your  listeners  that  though  they  can»t  always  get 
the  kind  they  prefer,  that  fats  can  be  alternated  measure  for  measure  in 
many  recipes.    And  as  sources  of  energy  the  different  cooking  fats  are 
practically  interchangeable,, .one  tablespoon  gives  100  calories.    Als«  we 
get  a 'great  deal  of  fat  in  our  daily  food 'in  "invisible 'ways"  as  in  milk, 
cream,  fat  meat,  and  oily  fish,  egg  yolks,  cheese,,  nuts,  nut  butters,,, even 
avocados  and  olives. 


Besides  energy,  fats  give  the  diet  a  "staying  quality".    Fat  leaves 
the  stomach  more  slowly  than  other  kinds  of  foods  and  retards  the  digestion 
of  foods  when  used  in  combination  vdth  them.    Too  much  fat,  hovjever,  may 
result  in  undue  slovmess  of  digestion  and  in  digestive  upsets.    How  the 
fat  is  used  in  cooking  also  has  much  to  do  with  its  ease  of  digestion, 
Teo  mucla  heat  during  cooking  will  spoil  the  flavor  of '  fats, ,, and  foods 
cooked  vdth  them,    VJhen  fat  reaches  the  smoking  point,  it  is  breaking 
down  chemically  and  gives  off  fumes  that  irritate  the  nose  and  throat. 
Food  cooked  in  smoking  fat  is  harder  to  digest.    And  fats  that  have  reached 
the  smoking  points  get  rancid  more  quickly  if  they  are  saved  for  refuse. 


Another  point  for  broadcast  or.?  to  stress  is  the  accurate  measuring  of 
fat*    More  than  the  necessary  araouni.  can  result  in  greasy  gravies' and  sauces 
oily  pastries,  poor  biscuits  and  fallen  cakes.    And  vvhen  the  fat  is 
used  as  a  seasoning  for  vegetables  /  add  it  just  before  the  vegetables  come 
off.  the  istove  or  after  they  have  been  put  in  a  serving  dish.    This  way 
the-  cook  can  get  more  flavoring  effect  from  less  fat.    And  to  be  thrifty 
with  salad  dressings,  add  them  at  the  last  minute,,, or  at  the  table  if 
possible.    This  keeps  the  dressing  from  settling  to  tho't>ottom  of  the  bowl 
and  being  left  uneaten.    Flavorful  fats,  such  as  butter,  are  least-  abundant 
Of  all;  so  should  be  used  with  f-^ods  tvhere  flavor  vjill  count  most. 

Storage  is  another  factor 'to  consider.    The  best  way  to  keep  fats  is 
in  a  closely  covered,  -container,  in  a  dark  place  and  av/ay  from  strong 
flavored  foods.    Most  fats  need  to  bo-  cool,  although  some  cooking  fats 
keep  well  at  room  temperature.    Also  fats  saved  over  fiom.  cooking  spoil 
more  quickly  than  new  fat.    So  they  should  be  kept  cold  and  used  as  soon 
as  possible,  ^ 

■  All  left-over  fat  can  be  saved  to  use  again  unless  too  strong  in 
flav':r'or  scorched.    The  flavor  of  lamb,  mutton,  and  other  such  fats  can 
be  disguised  by  combining  these  fats  with  onions  or  mixed  vegetables , by 
using  thorn  as  shortening  in  the  crust  of  meat  pies  or  in  spice  cakes, 

i\ny  fat  that  can^t  be  used  as  a  spread  or  in  cooking  should  be  strained 
into  the  salvage  can  and  turned  in  at  the  butcher.*  ">  counter.    The  war  in' 
the  Pacif  ic  has  cut  off  an  important 'source  of  our  fat  imports, "and  the 
used  kitchen  fats  turned  in  by  American  homomakers  end  up  in  munitions  or 
other  industrial  uses  so  important  to  the  war  program. 

Fair  play  is'  one  of  the  things  the  Ciuartermaster  General  of  the  Army 
believes  in.    So  if  there's  to  be  less  butter  on  the  homefront,  the  Army 
: can  do  with  less  too.    In.  194-4  the  Army  bought  almost  13  percent  of  all  the 
butter  produG(^d,    This  year  the  Army  intends  to  buy  only -a  little  over 
12  percoT't  of  the  total  supply.    With  increased  personnel,  this  means  less 
butter  per  G.I«    "Each  man»G  daily  t  jo  ounces  of  butter  have  been  cut  to 
aboT»t  1-1/8  ounces  a  day.    Personnel  overseas  *will  get  even  less, 

. .  ,But  the  Quartermaster  Corps  hastens  to  add  that  Joe  still  gets  a  good 
share.    As  compensation,  the  Army  has  increased  the  quantity  of  spreads 
served  in  caraps  here  and  in  the  frontline  mobile  kitchens.    These  spreads 
ship  well  and  the  pitch  is  the  more  the  merrier  as  far  as  varieties  go. 

You  might  want  to  suggest-  that  your  listeners  take  a  tip  from  the 
Army  and  supplement  their  precious  butter  supply  with  a  variety  of  un- 
rationed  spreads,    T^ivo  of  the  most  plentiful  arc  citrus  marmalade  and  apple 
butter.    Both,  of  these  are  on  the  G,I,  bill  of  fare, 


« • #7  •  i  • 


i  »  *  •  tVOL^T'S  H'l  A  BAG...  * . 

Paper,  like  hundreds  of  other  American-made  items is  doing  its  part 
to  v;in  the  war.    But  we  wonder  if  your  listeners  ever  considered  paper  as 
a  crop  that  is  harvested  from  the  soil.    The  crop  of  course,  is  pulpwood 
from  v/hich  most  paper  is  made.    The  actual  cutting  of  pulpwood  in  the 
forest  involves  plenty  of  hard  '■;orlc.    Today  a  large  amount  of  such  wood  is 
being  produced  by  older  m-en  and  boys  not  of  draft  age,.. and  in  manjr  instances 
by  patriotic  v;omen,  too.    Furthermore,  trucks  are  needed  to  haul  the  vjood 
to  the  papermllls  wieve  it  can  be  converted  into  paper  products,  and  trucks 
require  tires,  gasoline,  and  oil  in  addition  to  drivers.    All  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a  decided  drop  of  pulpwood  stocks  throughout  the  country  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  our  national  paper  supply. 

Kext  to  gun  cotton,  or  cellulose,  kraft,  or  heavy  broiivn  paper  ranks  • 
high  among  our  v/ar  productionnoe'?s.    And  that.»-si  where  homemakers  come  into 
the  picture.    Kraft  or  linerboard  is  used  in  packaging  food,  munitions, 
and  some  weapons  for  shipment  overseas,    Kraft  is  also  used  here  at  home 
to  make, p eyes,' you* ve  guessed  it,,. paper  bags.    But  there  isn't  enough 
kraft  for  corrugated  boxes,  and  paper  bags  at  the  sam.e  time, So,  ..the 
situation  calls  for'  bonserva'tibn  of  the  jart  of  Aiiurica»s  home  front  Army. 
Ir.stead  of  throvjing  those"  extra  paper  bags,  away,  save  them  and  take  enough 
of  them  with  you,  the  next  time  you  go  to  the  grocers,  to  hold  your  purchases, 
T:'.is  economy  action  will  conserve  the  storekeeper's  slender  supply,  and 
help  reduce  the  drr.in  of  iiuch  needed  kraft  from  war  shipping  and  industry, 

 ITZ'.'S  OF  IKE  NdTHS;.ST  'rSGIOII  

(Cleared  by  0,\i.I.  with  an  "AJ'  essential  rating) 


SOIvIS  FISH  SUGGESTIONS., , ^ 

.Variety,  in  meals  is  hard  to  attain  these  wartime  days,,, and  the  ^'Var  Food 
Administration  suggests  that  homsmakers  use  fish  more  often  to  vary  their 
menus.    So,  vje^ve  fished  up  some  recipes  that  should  fill  out  your 
repertoire  and  make  meal  plannir;^  nore  interesting.    For  instance: 

STUFFED  FISE.,, which  can  be  made  with  fresh  or  frozen  fillets  of  plentiful 

reasonably  priced  fish  such  as  cod  or  rriackerel. 


This  recipe  calls  for: 


1-1/2  cups  coarse  bread  crumbs 
^  cup  celery,  chopped  .  - 

5  tbl.  fat 

1  cup  of  uJhite  Sauce 

Make  a  stuffing  by  sauteing  onions,  celery,  and  toasted  bread  crumbs 
in  the  fat,  add  seasonings  and  white  sauce.    Line  a  baking  dish  with  the 
stuffing,  place  this  fish  on  this,  and  cover  with  stuffing.    Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  until  brown. 


3  lbs,  fillets  or  steaks,  cooked 
I2  tbl,  onion,  chopped 
2  tsp,  poultry  seasoning 
Salt  and  pepper 


And  here»  s  a  good  way  to  make  a  substantial -ineal' out*  of  leftover  cooked  fish: 


FISH  MI)  PCTATO  PUFF 


•  •  • 


2  cups  of  cooked  flaked  fish 
2  tbl,  celery,  chopped 

2  cups  seasoned  raashed  potatoes 
1  tbl,  onions,  minced 

3  eggs 


2  tbl,  cooking  fat 

2  tbl.  parsley,  chopped 

1*  tbl,  green  pepper,  minced 

1  thl,  lemon  juice 

Few  drops  Tabasco  sauce 


Salt  and 


pepper 


Cook  celery,  parsley,  pepper,  and  onion  in-  fat  until  tender.  Combine 
with  fish,  mashed  potatoes,  and  seasonings.    Add  beaten  egg  yolks, 
and  beat  mixture  till  very  light.    Fold  in  the  well-beaten  egg  whites, 

pile  lightly  in  a  greased  baking  r^an  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 

F.)   ..for  20  minutes  until  well-brovmed. 

Sandwiches  and  salads  are  probably  favorites  in  your  family. ..and  they 
make  another  excellent  way  to  use  leftover*  Cooked  fish.    Flaked  cooked 
fish,  combined' vjith  raw,  or  cooked  vegetables. ,, or  both,,,and  served 
with  your  favorite  homemade-  dressing,  in  delicious, ,  .and  excellent  fare 
for  lunch  or  a  quick  family  supper.    The  cooked  flaked  fish  can  be  us^d 
in  creamed  dishes,  too,,, and  in  casseroles,  souffles,  and  other  sa-^ory 
forms.    And  it  mkes  all  sorts  of  delicious  sandwich  fillings  that  provide 
plenty  of  food  value,  as  well  as  good  flavor  combinations.    Combine  the 
fish  with  sliced  stuffed  olives,  chopped  nuts  and  homemade  dressing,, , or 
with  dressing,  minced  celery  and  lettuce.    Or,  for  a  special  and  different 
flavor,  combine  the  cooked  flaked  fish  with  chopped  hard  cooked  eggs,  lemon 
juice,  and  Worcestershire  sauce,  '  .... 

We  are  likely  to  think  of  fish  as  an  everyday  food,,»not  quite  the  most 
festive  dish  for  a  company  dinner.    But  here's  a  recipe  that's  delicious, 
and  most  attractive  to  bring  to  the. table.    Your  guests  will  ooh, •,and, . ,ah, , 

vjhen  you  r„-irry  it  in: 

PLANK  j:T3  FISH  CO..  .  - 

,  Pre~heat  cooking  plank  (can  be  purchased  or  made  from  oak.board) ,  • 
Starting  with  cold  oven,  raising  temperature  to  500  degrees  F,  Remove 
plank  from  oven  and  oil  or  grease  cooking  surface-.    Fish  for  planking 
are  scaled  and  vjashed,  split  dovm  the  backbone,  and  cleaned.    Or  you 
can  use  filletSc    Fish  or  fillets  for  planking  should  be  placed  skin 
side  down  on  the  hot  oiled  plank;-'  Season  with,  pepper,  salt,,  grated 
onion,  and  cook  for  10  to  15  minu-tes  in  hot  oven  (450  degrees  F-.). 
Remove  and  quickly  arrange  a  border  of  hot  mashed  potatoes  around* the 
plank,  returning  to  oven  for  10—15  minutes  until  the  potatoes  are 
golden  brovm.    Serve  immediately,  vath  spaces  around  the  fish  filled 
in  with  cooked  and  diced  vegetables  ^s  desired,  . 
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FEr-TURE  TEESS. 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  the  Northeast  Region.    'Je  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
foods  when  you  give  neal-planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.  This 
is  the  thirty-fourth  installrient  of  this  feature  vjhich  you'll  find  in 
••R."iLIO  l  OliND-UP  OK  FOOD"  each  v.;eek. 

Latest  vvire  information  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  developments  during  this  current  vjeek,  phone  your 
local  market  nev;s  office. 


Apples  (near-by) 
Beets 

Gauliflovj-er 

Escarole 

Lettuce 

Squash 

T'arnips 


m\i  YORv  CITY 

Snap  Beans 

Cabbage 

Collards 

Kale 

Lettuce 


PHILADELPHIA 

Apples 

Green  Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Rutabagas 

Turnips 


Apples 
Cabbage 
Onions 
Oranges 


PITTSBURCSi 
Beans 

(Old)  Cabbage 

Carrots 

Lettuce 

Grapefruit 

Onions 

Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Tangerines 


BA-LTIMORE 


Apples 
Beans 

Cabbage  (Southern] 

Cauliflower 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Sweet  Potatoes 


Comment  


Transportation  embargo  on  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  felt  later  in 
the  vjeek.    Through  the  27th,  effects  have  not  been  noticeable  because  of 
the  large  number  of  cars  on  track  which  couldn't  bo    unloaded  due  to  the 
cold  vjeather.    Most  markets  have  fairly  plentiful  supplies  of  green  beans 
and  root  crops,  particularly  turnips. 


Radio  Rouli 


OH 


A  Service  .  "^^^Nev;  Yo2^,  7,  New  York 

For  rirsctcrs  cf  Hone  ForUn  Pro^;ra.viS^^Sebruary  3,  194-5 


c  - .  .W-K--A-T- '  -S  I-N-S-  I-D-E . , ,  „ 


TrJvIEJG  OF  THS. '.."IID  CAT .>,... All  about  oatmeal o„, a  national  staple, 


APPLY  "AITY  Lt.YS"  Spice  up  vjinter  days  with,  apple  dishes'. 


PLSI-TTIFJL  FLAP£  To  gracj  the  fruit  bovvl. 


HEAVE  HOS,.«,cSone  figures  on  Victory  Gardens, 


SEEDS  ^'ITH  BRSSDE'IG  About  the  Federal  Seed  Act  and  what  it 

means ,  ,  ' ' ' ' 

GREkSED  jdCTIOII.^. ..  .Salvage  fat'.    It's  needed. 


FORE  AIHD  AFT  Story  of  one  industrial  feeding  program. 


THE  VJSATHER  IS  SOUPY  Up-to-date  on  S5up  ingredients. 


SAUGS -Y"      TH  TONGUE ,,.,,Ration-free  and  mighty  good  to  eat 


Tt^J^]  CARS  LE.AFLBTS  Make  houshold  equipment  last  longer. 


.    A  GAirCiJZlI  HI  TIIZL  Get  started  now,  for  a  topnotch  garden  this 

WAR  fomAOMimsmmN   


Office  ^Wl^^uH&n 


S, .  o .  .Plent  iful  fr'its  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  WILD  OAT, 


Novels  have  been  built  around  the  human 
tendency  to  sow  "vald  oats".    But  the  sp«t 

/  on  the  globe  where  the  first  were  sown  hasn* t 

/  been  mrked  yet. 

•  '       ^  -^^"^  , 

^'^/  The  same  is  true  in  the  plant  world.  We 

^-ly^  donH  know  for  sure  the  native  country  of  the 

■0^^  r^\:-^vs.  wild  oat  that»  s  supposed  to  be  the  original 

ii->%  ''>ci>A  ' '^^^^"^ present  species.    However,  oats  have 

\  '  .  1    o  oeen  associated  with  Scotland,   "They  were 

^  ^■■'■'/:/'^.,^^  eaten  there  even  before  the  invasion  of  Britain 

.'-'■j/^  "^"hi  \  by  the  Romans,    And  from  a  national  dish  in 

V^-^  Scotland,  oatmeal  has  gone  around  the  world, 

feij  |;;|/     Today,  oatmeal  is  a  standby  cereal  in  American 

 , .  , .  ^£  -i^:^  h-t'm-eso-  •  No^r  is  it'  preferred  s-ectionally  since 

aboiit  92  out  of  every  100  grocery  stores 
in  the  country  stock  it.    If  -J^ci-d  is  any  section  where  the  demand  falls 
a  little  off  the  average,  it_  is^  ifi^  the  southasatorn  '  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Right  now  oatmeal  is  one^  of  -  our- plentiful  foods.  The  oat  harvest:"  In 
1944  was  well  over  a  billion  bushels,     Tnat  puts,  oats  second  to  corn  in 
size  of  our  cereal  crops .,  ,wi  l.^^  \vi.eat  in  third  place.    Unlike  wheat 
though,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  oat  crop  is  used  as  human 
fooi,,-.less  than  four  percento    About' 530  million  bushels  of  vjheat  are 
used  as  food  in  this  country, .  ..In, contrast ,  representatives  of  the 
cereal  industry  report  that  only  51  million  bushels  of  oats  will  be  used 
to  process  oatmeal, ,, the  food  form  for  oats^' "Each  bushel  of  oats  yields 
only  about  I3  and  a  half  poup'^.s -of -finished  product.    But  the  resulting 
688  million  pounds  of  oatmeal 'ric:-.!'. 'nearly  5  pounds -for  .  every  American,  The 
remaining  portion  left  from  the  .mil,liiig  of  oatmeal  plus  the  rest  of  the 
oat  crop  is  .uscd"^  primarily  for  livestock  feed. 

In  milling  oats,  only  thd 'f ibi'ous  'hull  and  adhering  portions  are 
removed:    ,The  germ  and  other  high-vitamin  -and  mj.neral-rich  portions  are 
lefte    Thus  oatmeal  ranks  nutiritlanally  as  a  whole  grain  cereal  rather 
than  as  a  highly  milled  product,    O.atmeal  ,is  .considered  richer  than 
vjhole  wheat  in  thiamine  and  ir      ■^ood  source  of  xrf)n..    Catm.eal,  like  other 
foods  in  the  cereal  class  ,•  is'  ah 'important  source-  of  eaerpyv  .  v-«laablfe 
for  its, -abundance,,  economy,  ease  of  digestion  -arcC  fi,:ar..t  l'..i.^3. v or Odtmeal 
is  also  an  important  source 'of.  pr.ot,ein-,.  And  when  cfsals  are  cCiTibined  with 
a  little  milk,  m^eat  pr  eggs,  the  diet  is  provided,  wi  oh  good  c,.uality  . 
protein^  '  _  _  '  , 

Oatmeal  adds  variety  to  the  breakfast  cereals,.    Right  now  too  it  has 
specia  1  ■  value- as"  a  "meat"  fext'ehder"' because  it  can' be  used  in  mioat  loaves, 
patuics    and  croq.uetteso    Oatmeal  also  has  a  place  as  a  dessert ,  ,.<,as  an 
ingredient  in  cookies  and  in  baked  puddings  vjlth  fresh  or  dried  fruits 
and  nuts* 


Jcad-of-v;int er  days  call  for  warm  apple  dishes  as  well  as  raw  apples 
to  nurjch  by  the  fire  v;hile  the  vdnd  roars  do\m  the  chiraney,    flhy  not 
sut'gest  to  your  listeners  such  combinations  as  apples  scalloped  with 
s^.veot  potatoes,  fried  apples  v;ith  pork  sausage,  apple  stuffing  with 
low-point  spareribs,  applesauce  v.lth' gingerbread  ( it  takes  less  sugar  than 
almost  any  other  cake.)  , 

The  East  produces  VJinesaps,  Delicious,  Albermarle  Pippins,  Mc  Intoshes, 
Baldwins,  York  Iraperials,  Northern  Spies,  Staym^n  VJinesaps,  and  Rorue 
Beauties,    Eastern  varieties  travel  to  market  as  far  west  as  St, Louis, 
This  year  the  v.lnter  apples  found  in  fruit  bins  and  stands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  are  smaller  sized  thc^n  usual  but  in  good  supplyi 

The  Northwest  gives  us  VJinesaps,  Delicious,  Yellov;  Nevftowns,  and  Rome 
Beauties,  shipping  them  nation-wide,    VJhile' apples  of  the  western  crop 
this  year  are  excellent  in  size  and  quality,  civilians  vail  not  benefit 
one  hundred  percent,    A  nevj  Viar  Food  Order  calls  for  all  VJinesaps, 
Delicious,  and  Yellow  NevJtovms  in  VJashington  and  Oregon  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  Armed  Services,'  As  a  res  It  about  40  percent  of  extra  fancy  and 
fancy  grades  vjill  go  to  our  fighting  men  and  vjomen.    The  balance  will  be 
released  for  civilians. 

Of  the  varieties  on  the  iTiarket,  "Rome  Beauties"  are  for  cooking  only.,,, 
"Delicious"  strictly  for  eating  out-of-hand  or  raw  in  fruit  cups  and  salads. 
Any  of  the  rest  are  good  for  all-purpose  serving. 

Total  commercial  production  -^f  winter  apples,  amounted  to  approximately 
101  million  bushels.    Of  these,  Delicious  led  vjith  22  million, ,, VJinesaps 
and  Mc  Intoshes  followed  mth  l5  and  11  million  respectively. 


The  VJar  Food  Administration  has  no  set-aside  order  on  pears  since 
there  are  enough  to  assure  the  Armed  Services  of  their  just  share  and 
leave  plenty  for  civilians.    I.i  n^^-mal  times,  we  exported  many  of  the 
vJinter  Nelis  variety  to  European  countries,  but  shipping  space  now  demands 
more  precious  cargo,    ".Jhat  pears  leave  the  country  usually  go  to  naval  ships. 


.PIZNTIFUL  PEARS 


For  the  winter  fruit  bowl  suggest  pears.  Pears 
are  plentiful  and  cheaper  this  year  than 
they  were  last,.  .Number  in  storage  on 
December  first  hit  an  all-time  high,  and  while 
the  supply  has  since  dwindled,  there* 11  be 
pears  on  the  market  until  May, 


> 


Our  winter  crop  comes  almost  entirely  from 
the  T:-3st  coast, .  oUashingt on,  Oregon,  and 
California,'    Varieties  include  BosCj  VJinter 
Nelis,  Anjous,  and  some  Comic e,,oa  large 
specialty    pear,  usually  eaten  with  a  spoon. 


JESAVE  HOE 


Here  are  some  facts  that  point  up  the  need  for  continuing  Victory- 
Gardens,    Military  and  Lend-Lease  requirements  will  siphon  off  one-half 
of  the  canned  fruits,  somewheat  less  than  Ijalf  of  the  dried  fruits, 
one-hird  of  the  canned  vegetables  and  practically  all  the  dehydrated 
vegetables  from  the  19'44-45  pack. 

Since  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  suitable  for  overseas 
shipment  under  war  conditions,  vje  have  to  send  canned  and  dried  products. 
So,  civilians  vJill  continue  to  depend  more  on  fresh,  frozen,  and  home 
canned  products  as  long  as  military  and  Lend-Lese  requirements  are  high. 

And  that  record  set  by  Victory  Gardeners  in  1944  is  worth  repeating. 
There  were  an  estimated  l8  and  a  half  million  rural  and  suburban  gardens 
last  year,,  What*s  more,  home  canners  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total  civilian  supply  of  canned  vegetables  and  tvjo-rthirds  of  the  canned 
fruits,  , In  nearly  25  million  housholds  there  was  some  canning  done  with 
a  total  output  of  well  over  3  billion  quarts  of  home  preserved  food, 

 SEEDS  WITH  BREEDING  

When  the  farmer  or  Victory  Gardener  selects 
a  package  of  beet  seeds  at  the  store,  he 
knows  that  the  crop  from  them  will  be  beets 
not  carrots, 

Ttiis  faith  in  the  purchase  of  correctly 
labeled  seeds  is  the  out-growth  of  a  seed 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1912  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  U=,S«  Department  of  Agricul 
ture.    This  first  act  Only  regulated  im- 
■port^d  seeds.    In  1926,,  aji  amendment  was 
added  "forbidding'  false  advertising  or  labels 
on  seeds  shipped  from  one  state  to  another. 

Then  the  Federal  Seed  Act  of  I939  required  that  all  vegetable  seeds 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  had  to  be  labeled  as  to  exact  variety. 
This  Federal  Seed  Act  is  primarily  a  truth-in-labeling  law;  so  standards 
of  germination  were  also  set  up.     If  the  number  of  vegetable  seeds  that  wi 
germinate'  is  below  the  standard  required,  the  seeds  must  be  marked  with 
the  words,  "Below  Standard",. 

In  the  same  law  in  1939,  field  seeds,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  corn, 
etc,  have  to  be  labeled  to  show  their  quality.     This  stress  on  variety 
and  quality  for  field  see'ds  is' important  because     the  farmer  can  then 
pick  the  seed  best  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  conditions  of  his 
locality^ 

whi.i.e  the 'Federal  Seed  Act  applies  only  to  seed  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce,  many  states  have  made  their  own  seed  laws  conform  vdth  the 
Federal  LaWe    In  the  last  fiscal  year,  46  states  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  their  seed  inspections  tie  in  mth  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  Seed  Act, 


The  first  tine  interstate  seed  shippers  do  not  comply  vdth  the 
Federal  Seed  Act  they  receive  a  warning.  If  they  repeat  the  violation, 
the  V.'ar  Food  Administration- nafy  recommend  prosecution  to  the  United  States 
Attorney,    ,lnother    protective-  feature  of  the  law  is  that  seed  may  be 
removed  from  the  market  if  it  is  unfit  for  planting. 

'   

■    ..»..GREAS5D  ACTION.  ♦     t.  ..  . 

There*  s  not  much  glamour  associated  with  savincr  used  cooking  fats. 
But  it  might  ease  the  monotony  of  this  household  task  to  knew  that  , 
salvaged  faf  edit  be  converted  into  necessary  military  medicines,  'There 
is  tannic  acid  used  in  the  treatment  of 'powder  and  gasoline  burns, 
insulins  used  in  the  treatment  of  shock,  vaccines,  antiseptics  and  oint- 
ment s , 

The  need  for  salvaging  fat  v/lll  continue  important  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Japan,  •  It  is  from  areas  held  by  Japan  not 
Germany  that  a    good, 'Jxercent age  of  our  inedible  fats  and  oils  once  came. 

The  salvaged  fat  turned  in  to  the  butcher  need  not  be  the  clean  type 
that  can  be  used  again  as  a  s-^asoning  or  for  frying.    Keep  fat  that  is 
going  to  be  re-used  in  a  container  in  the  refrigerator.    Have  another 
container  for  dark  or  other  unusable  fats  in  some  handy  place  in  the  kitchen 


,FQRE  AFT. 


Many  factories  throughout  the  country  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  Vj'ar  Food  Administration's  tecnnical  advice  on  setting  up  plant 
cafeterias,  'And  the  results  really  read  like  a  before  and  after  story. 
For  instance,  there*  s  tjn©  factory  in  the  farm  section  of  Pennsylvania  where 
the  v.'orkers  can  apples  for  pies  and  make  vinegar  and  apple  butter. 

Up  until  this  month,  the  only  lunchroom 
the  workers  in  this  factory  had  was  a 
big  room  with  old  long  wooden  tables  and 
benches.    At  one  end  of  the  room  a  little 
cooking  could  be  done  over  a  small  oil  stove 
I'/ith  tiny  portable  oven.    The  firm  vjomen, 
vjho  constitute  90  percent  of  all  the  employees 
had  to  bring  their  lunches  every  day.  And 
since  their  working  day  begins  very  eafly 
in  the  morning,  they  had  to  pack  lunches 
jHi^.  Aft  for  themselves  while  it  was  still  dark. 


'ITo  milk  vjas  available  at  the  lunchroom 
as  there  was  no  way  to  keep  it  cold. 


V7 


'  Tne^  "after"  ^art  ^of  this  story  came  just  recently.    This  whole 
"Tactory  is  moving  into  a  new  building  right  across  the  way  from  the 
old  ones.    The  cafeteria  and  kitchen  werenH  overlooked  in  the  plans, 
management  called  on  the  V^ar  Food  Administration's  industrial  feeding 
specialists  to  help  plan  a  mcc  .::-V:  ".zitchsn  with  electrical,  ecu:' ••^nent 
and  recommed  menus.     The  vjorke.us  uill  be  able  to  buy  hot  nutritious 
lunches  every  day  at  a  low  cost.    They  will  eat  them  at  tables-f or-f our 


The 


in  a  colorful  restful  cafeteria.    The  women  are  as  thrilled  with  the 
prospect  of  these  hot  meals  as  they  a3*e  happy  to  help  out  at  the  plant. 

This  is  only  "one  example  of  the  change  that  has  take:h  place  in 
many  plants  all  oVer  the  Unitfed  States^ »*ei  chance  fot  workers  to  secure 
the  balanced  meals  needed  for  health  and  vigor.. 

>.>.>THE  vjE^jjiER  IS  squpr>>». 

In  menu  arithmetic^  nippy  weather  plus  little  meat  add  up  to 
hearty  soups.    You  may  want  to  suggest  to  your  1  isteners  fish  choviders, 
chfle,  bean  or  pea  soups  with  accent  on  the  peas. 

V 

If/hole  and  split  peas  are  plentiful  and  well  distributed  tcJ  markets 
over  the  nation,    White  dry  beans,  while  a  bit  on  the  light  side,  will 
appear  on  grocers'  shelves  more  often  than  not* . .shortages  are 
likely  to  be  temporary.    Pinto  beans  are  on  the  plentiful  list  in  some 
parts  of  the  country, , .especially  in  the  southwest  and  other  regions 
where  they're  popular.    Lentils  and  black  beans  come  to  us  from  south  of 
the  border,  and  since  shipping  space  is  scarce  so  are  these  beans  in 
sorae  northern  markets.    But  whenever  your  listeners  can  get  them,  they'll 
find  either  leYitils  or  black  beans  make  luscious  soups, ,, particularly 

appetizing  when  served  vjith  a  bright  come-on-touch  slice  of  lemon  or  hard 

cooked  egg. 


.  . . ,  ,3E  SAUCE -^Y  WITH  TONGUE.. , ,  * 

Mild  tongue  needs  a  bit  o:.'  sauce.    All  tongue  meat  vjhether  veal, 
iamb,  beef  or  pork,  has  a  delicate  flavor  that_  goes  well  with  raisin, 
horseradish,  sweet  mustard,  mushroom  or  mint'" sauce  ,  ^ with  sweet  pepper 
relish,  mustard  pickle,  or  any  tart  jelly. 

Most  meat  counters  are  displaying  rati on^  f cfe  tongue  these  days,,. fresh 
cured,  and  smoked,    iind  pre-cooked  or  pickled  t  r.e-r.io  .  j:1so  ration-free, 
in  tin  or  glass  is  on  many  grocery  shelves  .    V.^i'^-Zx  you.  give  your 
listeners  recipes  for  this  variety  meat,  you'll  vjant  to  stress  the 
difference  in  preparat :^on. '   FrusL  tongue  should  be  siraiaered  for  about 
tliree  or  four  hours ;  then  skinned  and  sliced.    And  part  of  the  cooking 
.water  can  be  used  in  making  a  gravy  or  mushroom  sauce  for  the  meat.  If 
the  tongue  is  smoked,  soak  it  overnight.     Then  cover  it  with  fresh  viatev 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  point.    Then  discard  this  vjater.    Repeat  several 
times  if  the  water  tastes  very  salty.    When  you're  ready  to  cook  the 
tongue  add  fresh  water  and  cook  slowly  until  the  tongue  is  tender, 

A3  for  the  supply, , ^retail  markets  in  places  close  to  packing  plant 
centers  are  likely  to  have  moru  of  this  variety  meat  than  distant  regions. 
There's  no  set-<-a3ide  order  on  tongues,  reserving  them  for  the  Armed 
Forces,,  but  cooked  tongues  are  popular  with  our  fighting  men' and  woman 
and  gccd.ly  amounts  go  to  them.    Jellied  tongue,  tongue  loaf  and  other 
spiced  fcrms  ship  vjell  and  stand  in  high  favor  with  allied  countries. 


.  "TAKE  a.rvE"  LEAFLETS  

Metals,  machines,  and  labor  that  used  to  make  civilian  goods  are 
nov/  devoted  to  the  production  of  war  weapons.    That  After  Victory  Day 
when  full  production  again  "begins  for  electrical  irons,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and.  other  household  equipment  can  not  yet  be  marked  on  the  calendar.  So, 
it's  up  to  the  folks  at  home  to  make  their  present  and  precious  equipment 
last. 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  leaflets  on  the  proper  care  of  household  equipment.  One 
of  these  leaflets  tells  how  to  clean  and  oil  and  get  maximum  use  of  vacuum 
cleaners  and  carpet  sweepers.    Another  leaflet  gives  advice  on  making 
electric  cords  last  longer.    Still  another  gives  pointers  on  hovj  to 
protect  and  repair  household  rubber  articles, , .such  as  galoshes,  garden 
hose,  hot  water  bottles,  etc. 

If  you  want  to  incorporate  statements  from  these  leaflets  in  your 
broadcasts,  iust  write  the  regional  office  of  the  VJar  Food  AdministratioB 
Morbeting  Roports  Division,  150  Broadway,  New  York  City,  7>  New  York,  for 
your  free  copy  of  all  or  any  one  of  the  leaflets.     Order  the  publication 
by  number  and  title: 

"Take  Care  of  Household  Rubber" ..  .No.  AWI-7 

"T^ke  Care  of  Vacuum  Cleaners  And  Carpet  Sweepers" ,AWI--19 

"KovJ  To  Llake  Your  J^lectric  Cords  Last  Longer" .AlfJI^SO 

You  may  v/ant  to  recomraend  these  folders  to  your  listeners,  but 
tell  them  to  write  the  Office  of  Information,  U,S, Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  25,  D.C.     Our  regional  office  supply  is  limited. 

 N5\VS  OF  TEE  NORTHEAST  REGION.. . .  . 

(Cleared  by  O.W.I.  vath  an  "a"  essential  rating) 

"A  GARDEN  IN  TB.S..." 

To  paraphrase  that  old  adage.., "A  Garden  In  Time  Make  Food  Supplies 
Climb",    And  now  is  the  time  to  start  planning  for  yourVictory  Garden. 

This  may  seem,  a  little  early  to  you.;. ,- but  remember  that  deliveries 
of  garci^i^  .supplies  are  bound  to_':.3  slow  this  year.    And  that^  s  v;hy  we 
should  begin  how  to  collect  t'Ae~tiiings  we- 11  need  for  a  flourishing  garden. 

Tliere  will -be  enough  gard3r:  supplies  this  year 'to.  take  care  of  our 
needs.    Last  year  brougl;t  forth  bumper  crops  of  seode    But  it»s  best  to 
order  them  soon, , .because  , your  dealer  may  bo  caught  in  the  planting-time 
•  rush*, ..and  then  hu  may  be  slow  in  filling  your  order. 


*  Lc:st  year,  A;;ioricans  grew  food  in  18,560,000  Victory  * 

*  G.";.rdens,    Government  and  private  estimates  indicate  that.  * 

*  about  half  of  the  canned  vegetables  and  more  than  half  of  * 

*  the  canned  fruits  available  to  civilians  are  home-canned  * 

*  supplies,  .  * 

******* >K** ***************  ******** *** 

Supplies  of  fertilizer  are  about  the  same  as  last  year.., so  you'll 
have  no  trouble  g.jtting  what  you  need,,. if  you  order  it  early. 

Victory  garden  ei-cperts  suggest  that  you  start  your  compost  pile  nov/, 
if  you  didn'  t  last  year,,    Look  around  for  places  where  blown  leave's  piled  up 
in  the  fall,  and  you'll  proba.  ly  find  some  rotted  leaves  there  you  can  use. 

•  Insecticides  are  being  made  in  about  the  same  amounts  as  liist  year. 
But  you^u  bettoT'  get  wha")  you  need  immediately/".  Pt.rhaps  you  had  the  ex- 
per:'.er_ce  of  ordering  them  just  when  you  needed  them  last  year.    If  so,,» 
you    kno';j  thai:  your  chances  of  getting  vjhat  you  need  are  better  if  you 
think  about  j,t  beforehandr    .7;hile  you  probably  won-.f  be  able  to  find  any 
■pyrethr^un.  ^  /the  cbnaact  poison,^, you  can  get  rotenone  to  use  in  its  place. 

The  importance  of  Victory  Gardening  as  an  aid  to  reaching  our 
nationed  food  goals,  vjas  .emphasized  by  the  President  in  a  recent  statement. 
He  ^said;     "I  call  upon  the  millions  of  victory  gardeners  who  have  don 
so  much  to,  swell  the  nation's  food  supply  in  these  war  years  to  continue 
their  good  work,, r coo 

"I  ask  the  millions,  of  women  who  have  preserved  food  at  home  so  that 
our  armed,  se^-vices  could  ha  ve  thj  fruits  and  veg'ethbles  they  need,  to 
carry  on  unt^l  the  v/ar  is  won  

"I  kno''i  I  can' b&unt- on  the  American  people' to  response  to  these 
calls  to  action-  sc  fciiat  we  can  all  trxily  cpntinue  to  say  when  the  war  is 
won  that  cur  food  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  fight  for  freedom." 

And  here- s  just  cne  final  word,,,VJe  can  raise  the  food  that  fights 
for  freedom. .  .and  swell  national  .fgod  supplies .. oif  vje  begin  vrork  right 
now  on  this  year's  victory  gardens, 

*  '  * 

*  ,    '  KEEP  A  :EATE5R  EYE  OUT   * 

*  C\  * 

*  O  j/^'-v-''  ^  ^^^''^  series  of  School  Lunch  * 

*  >j>'r''         '''-'^'V  Stories  ih  "Round-Up".    Beginning  * 


* 
* 
* 


next  week,  I'le'll  be  including  one  * 
a  week.,, and  x'^e  hope,  one  de.scrib-* 
••\  ing  a  typical  School  Lunch  Program* 

I'i-s:^  in  every  state  in  the  Northeast  * 

*  // 1|  Region,    Watch  for  the  story  c>n  * 

*  .•  ^-  your  state,,, vje  know  you'll  find  * 

*  it  useful.  * 

***>♦:************************************  **>!<********** 


FEATURE  THESE 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  the  Kortheast  Region.  VJe  suggest  that  you  feature  these  fresh 
foods  -.vhon  you  give  raeal-plajming  suggestions  to  your  listeners.  This 
is  the  thirty-fifth  instailment  of  this  feature  which  you* 11  find  in 
"RADIO  ROUl-^D-U?  ON  FOOD"  each  week. 

Latest  v;ire  information  froia  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone 
your  local  market  news  office. 
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NE'  YOWL  GITT 


PHIL^J)ELPHlA 


Beets 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

SiVeet  Potatoes 

Turnips 

Tomatoes 


Apples 

Snap  Beans 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Lettuce 

Radishes 


Apples 

Snap  Beans 

Beets 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Turnips 


Apples 
Cabbage 
Grapefruit 
Lettuce 


PITI5BURGH 


Cabbage 

Celery 

Lettuce 

Giapef ruit 

Onions 

Oranges 

Tangerines' 


BALTIIviORE 


Snap  Beans 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Lemons 

Lettuce 

Sweet  Potatoes 
Ifeng-jrines 


Comment . 


All  the  markets  have  plentiful  supplies  of  cabbagOc . .and  that's  good 
news  for  homemakers  looking  fcr  ..  versatile  food  to  fit  into  any  meal. 
Cabbage  can  be  made  into  a  hearty  main  dish  by  stuffing  it-     Cabbage  soup 
can  start  a  meal, ,  .cabbage  slaw  is  a  salad  fcr  any  oc cas-.on.. ,  ,  and  panned 
cabbage  is  a  nutritious  vegetable  addition.     Cabbage  scrv'ed  raw  is  a  good 
sour Co  of  Vitamin  C. 
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.    .IT'S  CORNY. .  .AI'ID  Ai\I W CAN. Corn  chapter  in  the  cereal  serial. 


RE-S^DING  TH::  victory  road.  .  .American  seed  sown  in  the  fertile  Ukraine 


PACK  STaCKS .. .Prospects  for  commercially  canned  foods, 


FOOD  TIPS  FOR  INDUSTRY. . .And  for  homemakers,  too. 


for  FIGHTHRS  first. . . Canned  poultry  goes  to  the  Armed  Forces, 
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SCHOOL  LUMGH'GRdris^^^'fSd  this  week's- story  is  about  Vermont. 


F^.-.TURE  these  Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast  Region. 


WAR  FOOD  MMimsmilON 

OfficeofDisfribuiion 
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,..IT»S  CORNY,... AND' AJ.ERI  CAN,..,. 

In  what  looks  to  be  a  serial  on  cereals- in 
RADIO  ROUND-UP,  we  can't  overlook  a  chapter 
on  corn.    Pages  could  be  written  about  , 
the  part  this  grain  has  played' in  the  • 
-tern  world,    Maiae,  or  corn,  meant  life,  - 
^^"^  /^"""-^-^T  f or  many  Indian  tribes  and  was  featured 

*'^'-v^" t^^^^  their  ceremonials,  it  was  sustenance, 

to  the  first  settlers  in  the  Nevj  World,  i 
'■^jo^'sg^^s    ~  and  corn  "husking  bees"  in  pioneer  days  :■ 

"^^^  offered  one  of  the  chief  opportxmities  -for 

"'■^^  ^  social  life. 


Unlike  wheat  and  jice.  and  oats,  vjhich  ax^,  - 
products  of  the  old  world,  corn  is  part 
of  the  history  of  American  civilization. , ♦ 
one  of  our  heritages  from  the  Indians, 
■     The  wild  parent  plant  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, but  Indian  com  appears  to  have  originated  on  the  plateaus  and 
foothills  of  Central  America  and  Southeastern  Mexico.    It  was  an  imfortgut 
factor  in  building  the  Inca'and  Aztec  'civiiizatioh.  '  Indians,  as  'far 
north  as  Colorado,  east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  as  far  south  as  i 
Argentina,  raised  corn  as  a  major  source  of  their- food  supply;  | 

The  Indians  taught  the  first  settlers  how  to  raise  and  use.com. 
The  Spanish  introduced  com  to  Europe,  and  the- Portuguese  -dist-ributed 
it  along  the  African  coast  anc.  probably  to  China  and  India,  ,< 

Due  to  the  war,  we  don't  have  current  figures- on  the  world  harvest 
of  corn.    But  ordinarily  the  United  States  grows  about  60  percent  of 
the  vvorld  crop.    Last  year  the  harvest  waa  over  3  billion  bushels,,.  j 
the  largest  in  our  history  and  53  million  bushels  over  the- previous  ] 
record  crop  in  194-2.  "  | 

Only  about  7  percent  of  crop  will  be  us-ed  as-  dlrec-t- f ood^  In- 

contrast  about  half  of  our  wheat  crop  and  3  percent  of  the  oat  crop  will  '1 
be  used  as„food.    The  greater  share  of  our  com... 88  percent,, ..will  be 
fed  to  livestock  and  poultry.    The  remainder  vvill  go  for^  seed -and-non -food 
industrial  purposes. . .starch ,  for  example. 

Corn  is  especially  important  as  food  in  the  south-  in  the-  form-  of  "  i 
grits,  pone,  and  bread.    The  amount  used  in  the  South  is  much  greater 
than    in  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  on  a  national  average  we 
eat  about  33  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  flour  a  year.    About- another- three 
pounds  per  person  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  hominy,  grits,  and  breakfast' 
'cereals ,  "  '   .  .   .  ,  .  . 


Our  most  popular  corn  meal  dish, . .cornbread  or  Johnny  cake, ,, was 
derived  from  the  Indian  recipe-.    According  to  some  stories,  Johnny  oake » 
was  first  called  "Journey  Cake",    VJhen  the  Indians  prepared  for  a 
journey,  they  made  their  coarsely  gromd  corn  meal  into  a  thin  batter  and 


baked  it  on  hot  stonas.    Then  they  packed  the  cake  to  carry  as  .food  along 
the  route. 

■••.*■  '  ■  ■» 

Because  of  our  bumper  com  crop,  there  mil  be  plenty  of  cornmeal, 
flour,  hoiainy,  grits ,  .breakfast  cereals, .also  starch. ..for  food  this 
year,-   Com  sirup  and  corn  sugar  will  be  in;  better  supply  than  last 
year.    Com  sweel^eners  are  preferred  in  certain  types  of  candy  and  icing 
for  bakery  goods  because  of  their  effect, on  texture  and  flavor.    In  ice 
cream,  too,,  corn  sugar  produco^  a  product  v;ith  a:  fine  fcreamy  texture.  VJhile 
our  production  of  corn  sirups  and  sugar,  is  high,  there  won»t  be  enougjh 
for  all  civilian  denands  because  we  must  share'  our  Supplies  with  military 
and  esport  req^uirements, 

 A  HOOK  BEFORE  YOU  S^ESJi  

In  RADIO  ROIJND-UP  v;e  try  to  explain  what  foods  are  in  seasonal 
abund'^nce  and  what  foods  due  to  vartime  conditions  are  scarce.    In  pase 
you^re  about  to  suggest  tapioc„  ^^-^^irig  for  ^  family  dessert,,  oOr  in 
case  you»ve  noticed  that  tapioca  is  missing  from  the  grocer* s  shelves ,, .here 
is  the  story  on  the  present  supply,    13ir!p-.e  are  still  small  quantities 
of  tapioca  allocated  for  civilian .use.    But  the  amount  available  is  so 
small  that'  your  listeners  probably  won't  be  able  to  find  any  tapioca  at 
retail  stores. 

< 

First  of  all,  the  industrial  uses  foir  tapioca' are  no^^'  veiy  high. 
Tapioca  is  an  essential  ingredi-nt  In  the  making  of  adhesives,  pharmaceutical: 
and  the  jelly  coating  on  photographic  films. 

Also  the  plant  that  gives  us  tapioca  is  not  grown  in  this  country. 
Our  tapioca  at  present ^cones  chiefly  from  Brazil  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  the  v7est  Indies,    T  he  la:rge  roots  of  the  manioc  or-' cassava  shrub  are 
processed  into  granular  or  pellet  liapioca  form.s.    This  manioc  plant  is 
native  to  South  America  although  it  is  nov;  grown  in  many  tropical  countries 
throughout  the  vjorld.    The  war  stopped  our  imports  from  the  East  Indies. 

=So. since  shipping  restrictions  limit  the  supply  now  coming  into 
this  coto try,,  and^ with  vjar  industrial  demands  taking  most  of  the  available 
tapioca,  there  will  be  few  tapioca  puddings  for  the  home  folks, 

A  Eote  About  Arrowroot 

Arro'.vroot  another  of  our  starch  foods  is  also  in  limited  supply. 
Arrowroot  comes  from  the  roots  of  the  maratana  shrub;    We  get  our 
stocks  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  .shipping  is  restricted  now* 
Of    course,  it  isn^t  the  usual  th_ng  to  ask  for  .arrowroot  at  the  grocery 
store.    We  get  our  arrowroot  as  an  ingredient  in  pudding  mixes  and  in  cereals 
for  infants.    This  fine  powder  r'o  -ne  of  our  most  easily  digested  starches, 
and  manufacturers  of  crackers,  cookies,  and  thin  cakes  also  use  it  to 
give  their  products  a  fine  texture  and  delicate  flavor. 


1»  •         •  • 

-  .  1     i.  >  ». 

 RE-^EEDING  FOR  THE  VICTORY  ROAD , 


194-4,  tB.ey  applied  the  scorch 


iUT.orican  seeds  are  going  to  help  the  Russians 
bring,  back;  .into  production  the  rich  land 
•f',  the. Ukraine,.  .Already  20  thousand  tons 
of  seeds,,, enough  to  fill'  t\'Vo.  cargo  ships,,, 
have  .started  on  their  way  froin  this  country 
in.  time  for  S.oviot  spring  planting.    This  is 
the.  first  half  of  an  agreed  upon  yearly 
,.le;j.ivery  .  of  seed  to  Russia, 

As  you  know,  earlier  in  the  war,  Germany 
overran  about  1^0  million  acres  of  the  Ukraine 
This  meant  that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
Soviet.' s  ' important  agricultural  area  was 
out  of  production.  And  when  the  Germans 
retreated  from  the  Ukraine  in  1943  and  early 
::.th  policy  to  nearly  60  million -acres. 


'*     ;    Then  the  long,  hard  roa^  or  rehabilitation  had  to  start  for  the 
Russians  who  claim  this  rich'soil  as  their  homeland,.  Not  only  was  the 
growth  on  the  land  destroyed,  hiit  the ' retreating  German^  carried  off  farm 
machinery  and  livestock.    In  addition,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  gone. 
Some  had  moved  east  to  escape  the  advancing  Germans,  others  were  in  the 
Army,  and  many  of  the  able  bodied  ones  had  b^.en  sent  to  labor  in"German*r^ 
Held  territory,.  Despite  these,  tremendous  ..setbacks,  the  Ukraine  produced 
substantial  amounts  of  food  in  1944,    And  now  American    seed  will  permit 
the  production  of  greater  'amounts  of  food  in  1945. 

The  bulk  of  the  vegetable  and  field  seeds  shipped  wi^l  be  used  on  the 
large  collective  farms  in  the  Ukraine,    But  there  will 'be  some  for  home 
Victory  Gardens,  too.    Even  durin,::  the  siege  of  Moscow,  200  thousand 
Russians  around  that  city  raised  Victory  Garrdeo^  with  seeds  largely  from 
Aiiierica,    Those  seeds  were  so  precious  that  a  few_  at  a  time  were  often 
' tucked  away  in  the  cabins  of  ship  captains  who  carried  munitions  through 
the  dangerous  run  to  Murmansk, 

The  "seed  help"'  from  "the  United  States    has  been  made  possible  through 
the  development  of  a:  hew  indus'T-y  in  America,    Before  the  war,  this 
country  imported  a  good  portion  ,pf  its  seed,,  from  Euyope«    We  didn't 
produce  enough  to  sow  our  own  crops, -  -iFor-the-iast  three  years,  the 
Ignited  States  has  grown  enough  seeds  to  furnish  its  own  essential  needs 
ahd  export  some  to  our  Allies,    It's  of  interest  to  note  that  we. even 
dev.&loped  hardy,  early  maturing  vegetable  seed  that- would  suit  the 
stetn  climate  of  the  Ukraine. 

In  the  terms  of  shipping,  . t'- ot -3  20  .thousand  .tons  of  seed  to  Russia 
are  alsa  i^mportant.    The  seeds  v.ixi  require  the  full  space  of  only  two 
cargo  ships  for  one  trip.    Many '  thousands  of  vessels  would  be  required 
to  transport  the  ^oods  that  could  be  produced  from  the  seeds.    For  example, 
a  pound  of  cabbage  seed  may  well  produce  200  thousand  pounds  of  cabbage. 


..,,.PACK  STACKS  

Just  as  farmers  are  planning  all-out;  food  production  again  this  year, 
cDMnercial  canners  have  their  eyes  on  a  follow-up.  goal  for  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables, 

Ihere  will  be  no  slackening  of  effort  In  canneries . this  year  because 
army  mess  kits  must  be  kept  filled.    And  -many  factors  were  considered  be- 
fore the  size  of  the  1945  commercial  pack  was  determined.    There  was 
Nazi  resistance  to  consider  and  the  possibility  of  prolonged,  bitter 
guerrila  warfare  in  Europe,    Even  with  favorable  events  in  Europe,  a  war 
of  the  first  magnitude  is  being  waged  in  the  Pacific.  Successful 
military  effort  depends  on  adequate  rations,. and  canned  goods  are  im- 
portant in  a  war  of  steadily  longer  supply  lines, 

U,S,  .ly^litary  and  other  government  claimants  in  1945  vdll  probably  re- 
quire over.  ^3  million  cases  of  canned  vegetables.    That*  s  at  least  6 
million  more  cases  than  they  took  in  1944,    These  same  services  will  need 
over  35  million  cases  of  canned  fruits  and  juices,,, a  figure  sliglitly  less 
than  last  year, 

,        To  meet  these  demands,  the  VJar  Food  Administration  his  Required 
canners  to  set  aside  about  48'  percent  o'f  their  currently  estimated  pro- 
duction of  15  major,  or  the  more  popular^  vegetables  and  vegetable 
juices  for  war  uses,  '  Jf  there  is  an  increase  in  production,  U.S.  civilians 
should  get  about  the  same  quantity  of  the  15  major  canned  vegetables 
from  the  1945  pack  as  they  did  from  the  1944  pack, ..or  about  102  million 
cases. 

As  for  processed  fruit ,. .canners  of  13  major  fruits  and  juices  (ex- 
cluding citrus)  are  going  to. set  aside  about  61  percent  of  the  currently 
estimated  1945-46  production  for  v;ar  requirements.    It  looks  now  like 
production  of  canned  fruits  will  be  less  this  year.    So  even  though  the 
government  requirements  will  be  smaller,  cix'^ilians  probably  will  not  find 
more  canned  fruit  in  the  grocery  store  v^lien  the  new  peck  is  in.    The  civilian 
share  of  the  1945-46  pack  for  our  13  major  fruits  will  be  about  22  million 
700  thousand  cases  compared  vjith  almost  24  mllion  cases  from  last  year*  s 
pack. 

Since  our  armed  forces  must  feve  enormous  quantities  of  canned  foods, 
civilians  vJill  need  to  supplement  their  commercial  stocks  of  canned 
fruits  and  ve^j^.ablos  with  Victory  Garden  produce  and  home  canned  foods, 

,,.  ,^yOOD  TIPS  FOR  DmTUSTRY  

Industrial  feeding  specialists  in  the^VJar  Food  Administration  have  just 
released  a  pamphlet '"Making  The' Ivlbst '  Of'Meat  In  Industrial  Feeding",  as  a 
help  to  restaurant  and  industrial  food  managers  who.  ,must  now  plan  menus 
V7ith  limited  supplies  of  meat.    The  29-.page  bulletin  discusses  problems  of 
juggling  ration  points,  using  less  tender  cuts  of  meat,  handling  and 
storing  meat,  and  wavs  to  cook  and  extend  it. 


•  • •  •  • 

The 'recipes  in  the  book  are  set  up  for^the  service  of  100  or  500 
portions,  and  are  of  interest- chxeflyto  those  who^.^!^^  raass  feeding. 
Here  ere  a  fav-i  facts  from  the.  book  though  that  show,  the  homemaker,  who 
•is  planning  the  family  size  meal,  and  the  mass  foods  manager  have  mutual 
nutrition  problems,  ■    '  ^  , 

Moat  supplies  protein^  the  B,  vitamins  and  ircn.    Meat i*ext end er 
dishes  made  largely  with  vegetables  and  cereal  products  may  be  low  in  one 
or  moro  of  these  'nutrients.    In  order  to  balance  the  meal,  this  type  of 
meat-extender  dish s]:;ould  he  combined  with  other  foods  to  supplement  the 
nutritive  value.    For  example,  Spanish  spaghetti  made  with  small  amounts  of 
meat  is  improved  in  protein,  content  when  topped  with  grated  cheese.  And 
baked"  green  peppers  stuffed,  with,  rice  and  Mnced  ham  are  supplemented  in 
protein  and  vitamin  conte'nt  when  a.  glad's  of  milk  is  served  with  the  meal. 

Another  thing  the  pamphlet  pointed-  out  is  that  meat ~extenders, with 
little  meat  a]^d  good  amounts  of  cereal  and  vegetables, ,  .  should  be  served 
in  six  to  eight-ounce  portions.    The  good- si  zed  portion  is  necessary  to 
provide  protein  in  adequate "amount,. 

While  the  pamphlet  is  available  only  to  industrial  and  institutional 
food  managers,  broadcast^ers  may  obtain  a  free  copy  by  v^riting  the  regional 
office  of  tho  VJar  yood  Administration.  1^0  Broadway,  New  York,  7,  New  York. 


1  ^ 


■  i 
V 


. . , . ,rCR . FIGHTERS  FIRST, . , . , 


The.  Army  needs  70  million  pounds  of  canned 
chicken  and  turkey  for  use  in  hospitals, 
army  field  rations  and  for  shipment  overseas. 
So  that  these  military  demands  can  be  met, 
the  V/ar  Food  Administration  has  issued  a 
food  order  setting  aside  100  percent  of  the 
canned  poultry  made  after  February  14th.  Stocks 
of  canned  chicken  and  turkey  now  on  hand  for 
civilians  are  not  affected. 
To  get  the  70. million  pounds  of  canned 
poultry,  bet¥jeen  200  and  2^0  million  pounds  of 
dressed  chickens  and  turkeys  v^ill  be  needed. 
And  practically  all    available  poultry 
^         J  ^  canning  facilities  in  the  United  Stite® 

■,  ■  ^  .  will  be  used, 

Ou'ice  .  -  -  C     FKu  iT 

■  Until  the  order  is  fi.lled  for  the  Armed  Forces,  no  more' canned  turkey 
•r  chicken, ,  .including  chicken  soup,  chicke,n  a. 1^. king,  etc,,  will  be  made 
for  civilians,  -  •  ■  • :  — 


'•''.•■-•A-^-V'''.''" 


,  ,  ,  •  ,  JUICE, ,  •  •  G  FRUIT,  .  •  ,  • . 


Tell  your  listeners  not  to  /overlook  the  advantages  of  smaller-sized 
oranges  when  they  are' buying  this  popular  citrus,  fruit. 


Scientists  at  the  Orlando,  Florida  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  raade  studies  of  the  quality  of  Florida  oranges.  By 
sa^Tipling  and  testing  oranges  ready  to  go  to  market  at  varjang  times  of  the 
marketing  season,  they  found  that  the  juice  from  snail  oranges  averages 
better  in  flavor... or  taste... than  that  from  larger  fruit.    The  juice 
from  the  small  oranges  is  also  richer  and  sweeter. . .with  more  solids. 
Even  the  Vitamin  C  value  averages  higher.    So  if  buyers  judge  oranges 
by  juice  quality  alone,  those  smaller  oranges  would  probably  bring  a  higher 
price  than  some  of  the  big  oranges. 

 NEl'JS  OF  THE  NORIHSAST  REGION  

(Cleared  by  O.W.I,  mth  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

*  ■  ....SCHOOL  LUKCK  GROWS.... 

This  week's  story  is-  about  Vermont.     Next  week,  we'll  tell  you  about 
a  School  Lunch  Program  in  ilaine. 

"THE  CUPBOARD  ..AS  BARE..." 

But  it  didn't  stay  bare  for  long,  at  the  school  in  '.vaterbury,  Vermont. 
Early  last  year  when  the  Waterbury  Mother's  Club  took  inventory  of  the 
equipment  available  for      School  Lunch  Program,  they  found  for  a  starter 
only  a  small  cookstove.     But  a  radio  appeal  for  unwanted  utensils  brought- 
a  deluge  of  kitchen  im.plements,  crockery  and  a  local  farmer's  promise 
of  a  steady  supply  of  potatoes. 

The  LCother's  Club  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Vi/aterbury  School's 
500  pupils  should  i-ave  the  benefit  of  a  hot  school  lunch.     So  with  hard 
work  and  ingenuity,  they  got  it  under  way. . .and  now  the  school  serves 
a  hot  lunch  daily  to  approximately  145  children,  from  November  through 
April.     This  number  is  limited  by  a  lack  of  facilities  at  the  school... 
so  a  priority  system  has  been  set  up  to  determine  which  children  shall 
eat  the  hot  lunch-  served  at  the  school.     The  decision  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  distance  the  child  must  travel,  and  his  need  for  a  hot  noon 
meal.     The  other  children  either  carry  their  lunches  or  go  home  for 
the  noon  me-^.l . 

For  a  charge  of  ten  cents,  the  children  may  get  creamed  eggs  on 
cracked  wheat  toast,  a  cabbage  and  celery  salad,  cherries,  milk  and 
oatmeal  cookies.     Or,  they  might  be  served  creamed  codfish,  baked  po- 
tatoes, buttered  beans,  bread  and  butter,  fruit  cup  and  milk.  These 
are  only  sample  lunches. . .but  each  day  brings  one  just  as  varied  and 
nutritious . 

This  is  a  Type      lunch,  for  ^A^hich  the  IVar  ^'ood  Administration  reim- 
burses the  sponsor.. .in  this  cas-5,  the  Lother's  Club-   -nine  cents,  per 
child.     So  the  iv.ot'.  e.r' s  Club  and  other  interested  merbers  of  the  community 
cooperate  to  furnish  the  additional  money  needed  for  food  and  operating 
expenses . 


.8. 


The  local  storekeeper  thinl's  the  school  lunch  is  a  fine  idea.. .so 
he  give^  the  school  first  choice. „on', many  iterfs  af  low  prices.     The  parents 
have  run  food  sales,  parties  and  ra.ffles  -to  raise- money  for  the  program... 
and  they  plan  to  have  at  least -one  of  these  activities  every  month.  '•:any 
people  in  the  cqminunity  have  donated  .canned- fruits  and;  vego tables .  " 

The  coTraauniiy  ...,. .parents  and  childr-en-alike-.  .  .  feeT  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  program;.    In  facty  sopie  of  the  child rsn  wh'o  live  nearby  want' to 
move  farther  away  so  that  they-:,  too:,  can  have'  tho  school- lunch.     One  small 
boy,  living  on  tne  school  grounds  worried'  his  parents  one  day' 'by  arriving 
home  at  12:45  instead  of  the  usual  12:00  noon.     He  told  thorn  that  he'd 
already  '^aten .  . .  tjr\e.  .s.chool  .,_lunc]i  looked^^^^s^^^  spent  his  one 

dime  on  it.     Parents  agree  that  the  general  level  of  health  among  tho 
children  is  higher  since  they've  been  'gc-tting-* a t  leas-t  -bne- third  of  their 
daily  nutritive  requirements  in  a  hot  iunch  at  school.  .  They  say  too, 
that  the  children  have  learned  -to  cat  "^oods  that  they  formerly  refused 
at  home.     Anders.  Evelina  l-aVtin,  -who  pro  pa  rc"S  "the' meals  at  school,  says 
that  brighter  fa.cos,  mor^  gmilej^  and,  loss  tears  are  novv--  d-n  evidence  among 
the  children. 

This  sort  of  community  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  children  at 
school  is  typical  of  the  School  Lunch  Prorrram  ih' ■genera i. ' ~ 

FEATURE  THESE. ...  •  '  . 

Here  are  tho  lists  of  plent.i.f  ul '  f rosh  fru  its  and  vegetables  in  major 
markets  in  tho     ortheast  Regio-  ,  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh 

foods  when  you  give  meal-planni^ -g  sugg.: s tio ■■■s  to  your  l"" -^^teners ,  This 
is  the  thirty-sixth  installm.ent  of  this 'feature  which  you'll  find  in' 
"RADIO  ROTJ.D-UP  0":.  FOOD"  each  week.  .       •,    .  ., 

Latest  lA'iro  information  from,  our  mai'kot  news  office  is  tho  basis  for 
this  report.     For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
local  m.arkct  news  office. 


BOSTON- 

'm>i  YORil  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Snap  Beans 

Apples 

Apples 

Cabba  go 

Beets 

Snap  Boans 

Carrots 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Celery 

Escarclo 

Celery 

Lottuco         '  ■  ■ 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Lettuce 

Peas 

Onions 

Peas 

Sweet  Potatoes 

VyASHI.  GTOr',  D.  C. 

PITT^  r:'j^aR 

BALTIMORE 

Apples 

Beets. 

Apples 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Cabbage 

Lettuce 

Celery 

Carrots 

Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Kale 

Lettuce 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Oranges 

Onions 

Sweet  Potatoes 
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I-N-S-I-D-E..,,, 


FOR  BLTTEE  UNDSRSTANDING. . . ,  .All  about  the  AVJD  meeting. 


STSAIvIING  THE  FREEZE  What's  available  in  frozen  vegetables. 


FOOD  TSIvgO. .Summary  of  recent  food  orders  affecting  major 
foods  for  civilians, 

A  BOUT    '.TTH  flEAT, .. .Utility  meats  and  neat  stretchers. 


LEMON  AIDS  This  is  where  the  lemon  oil  goes. 


FISH-IN*'  SEA-Sar  Expected  catches, 


SA}ffl  SIZ3  SLICE, ... .Cheddar  cheese  supplies  during  Marfih  and  April 


vJIAT  DOES  IT  T^KE  School  Lunch  in  New  Providence  Borough,  N.J, 


FOOD  FACTS.., Filler  facts  for  your  use. 


FKATURB  THESE  Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 

Region. 


WAR  FOOD  fKmms\mm 

Office  of  Disfribuiion 


LIBRARY 

CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORD 
^  JUL  7  -1945  tr 

U.  8.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


•  .*.FOR  BETTER  UNDEIiSTANDING 


/7j>v  The  Association  of  Women  Directors  of  the 

hj^-).  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  launched 

^     '^'y; -"^  their  second  editorial  cajiipaign,  "Women 

^^r-r<~''y>^  of  the  United  Nations"  at  a  meeting  at  the 

'.  .  -  j  A  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York,  February  17th, 

l' .  V.'  In  a  balconied  ballroom,  flagged  with  the 

IM-,:^'']  colors  of  the  United  States,  hundreds  of 

i 'r/-/^;  women. ,  .broadcasters ,  guests  fr-.-m  allied 

I  ■  (   "j  nations  and  national  leaders  of  women*  s 

v-c  organizations. . .pledged  themselves  to  help 

U  /  '       ■•         -  - develop  a  better  undasstan ding  among  vjomen 

.  .      .  .  ,  of  the  world,  i 


Ruth  Chilton,  President  of  the  Association 
of  Women  Directors,  praised  Dorothy  Lewis,  cbordinao^.ir  of  listener  activityj 
for  the  Fatj.onal  Association- of.  Broadcasters ,  for  or~''^T;rzing  and  promoting  j 
the-AVJD.  She  said  that  Dorothy  Lewis  had  done  much  tc  raise  the  standing 
of  women  j.n  broadcasting. ,  .to  the  benefit  of -'radio  in  general  and  women*  s 
programs  in  particular,   

In  a  special  recording ^assemnled  especially  for  the  occasion,  the 
VJar  Food  Administration  complimented  'the  women  broadcasters  for  the  out- 
standing job  they  have  done  helping  homismakers  .to  understand  the  ever 
changing  food  situation,    Ttie  trausc^ipt ion  was  played  on  the  Navy 'film 
recorder  and  included  the  voices  of  six  members  of  Al/©. 

VJFA  Tribute  to  Women  BroadcAatet'S. , , 

"Since  the  war  beg^ti^.  every  woman  broadcaster  has  been 
saddled  with  extra  responsibility ...  selling  war  bonds,, .re- 
cruiting vjomen  for  the  services  and  carrying  other  Government^ 
messages  into  the  homes*  •of'  Af-e«i>i-ca,    The  War  Food  Administration 
takes  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  women  directors 
for  the  outstanding  job  they  have  done  in  helping  homemakers 
understand  the  swiftly" 'cHangl'rfg' "food  picture.    As  a  group,  , 
women  broadcasters  have'  divert^ed  attention  from  shortages  and 
have  helped  to  merchandise. the  plentiful  foods.    They  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  teach  wom^en  nutrition,  food  conservation, 
food  preservation,  and  better  buying  habits.    Ti::es.e  women, 
'-^••'Sitting  before,  tt?}-?,  microphones  day  after  day,  week  after 

week,  are  a  real  povjer,  in  guiding' homeMkfet'S' through' the- ••  .  . 
adjustments  of  wartime  living. 

"It*s  easy  to  visualize  this  power  when  you  realize  the 
Association  of  V/omen  Directors  of  NAB  numbers  its  membership 
around  700.    This  pioneer  organization  of  women  was  created 
less  than  six  months  after  we  entered  the  war.     There  was  a 
real  need  for  cooperation  to  promote  projects  affecting  vromen 
listeners, , ,a  real  need  for  a  clearing  house  for  ideas  and 
techniques.    And  so  AVJD  was  born.,,in  May  1942, 


1 


"It  was  no  accident  that  the  first 'iSSUe  of  the  War  Food  Administration* 

"li-DIO  ROUND-UP"  hit  the  desks  of  the  women  commentators  a  month 

laterr..in  June  1942»    as  ^"mdtter  ^f  fa'ct*'Mny  of  the  women 

broadcasters  who  helped  get  AYJD  under  vjay  v;ere  the  first  to  ask 

for  current  factual  inf ormation°'-lhe  ever  changing  food  situation. 

As  the  result  of  these  requests  V/TA  launched  "RADIO  ROUND  UP  ON  FOOD", 

the  vjeekly  service "  sheet  for  Women  Directors. 

"To  give  you  some  idea  'hew  the  hundreds  of  vjomen  broadcasters  all 
over  the  country  use  this  important  information  in  their  various  shows, 
we  are  bringing  you  the  voices  of  seven  members  of  AVID* ••( the  following 
broadcasters  made  transcriptions  of  War  Food  messages  thsy  had  used 
cn  their  shows  and  their  voices  were  dubbed  in  on  the  film  recorder: 
Ruth  Chilton,  V/CAU  Philadelphia;    Ann  Holden,  KGO  San  Francisco; 
Mildred  Bailey,  7JTAG  V/orcester,  Mass.;    Darragh  Aldrich,  VJCCO 
Minneapolis;    Ruth  Crane,  VJI/IAL  Washington,  DoC;  and  Elizabeth  Hart, 
VJIIAQ  Chicago.) 

"v.'ithout  the  help  of  friendly  voices  such  as  you've  just  heard,  it 
would  be  iiTipossible  to  reach  every  homemaker.    The  women  broadcasters 
of  this  country  are  making  and  will  continue  to  make  a  great  con- 
trioution  to  the  v;ar  effort,,, and  to  better  living  in  the  years  to 
come,.  The  War  Food  Administration  says,  most  sincerely, ., thank  you," 

From  time  to  time  "ROUND-UP"  has  brought  you  Stories  of  the  food 
in  other  countries.     In  the  future,  "ROUITD-UP"  copy  will  include-more 
stories  of  homemakers  around  the  v;orld ,    As  the  A%)  program  "Women  of  the 
United  Nations"  points  out,  "Sharing  mutual  experiences' helps  to  encourage 
a  respect  for  differences  and  develops  a  better  understanding  among  the 
women  of  the  vjorld." 

«.lSTEA3£nTG  THB  FREElS  

With  canned' vegetables  back  on  the  ration  list  and  commercially  frozen 
vegetables  point-free,  civilian  demand  for  the  frozen  products  has  in- 
creased rapidl^^.    The  present  stocks  on  hand  and  the  selection  vary 
across  the  country.    This  is  not  so  hard  to  understand  since  distribution 
facilities  differ  in  the  various  regions  and  so  do  the  local  preferences 
for  certain  vegetables.    From  a  national  standpoint,  supplies  of  frozen 
vegetables  at  this  time  are  less  plentiful  for  civilians  than  last  year. 

While  broadcasters  will  want  to  check  on  offerings  in  their  stores, 
the  War  Food  Administration  reports  that  sweet  corn  and  green  peas  are 
the  tv;o  commercially  frozen  vegetables  most  generally  available.  Frozen 
limas,  snap  bfeans  and  spinach  are  also  widely  distributed.    Next  in  line 
of  supply  are  frozen  pumpkin  and  squash,  asparagus,  and  broccoli, 

Homemakers  have  found  these  vegetables  to  be  effort  savers, ,, they  re- 
quire no  cleaning  or  paring  and  can  be  cooked  in  a  short  time.    They  taste 
like  fresh  vegetables  and  detain  most  of  the  food  values  they  have  Ihen 
fresh  from  the  garden. 

The  Armed  Forces  to*  have  discovered  the  advantages  of  frozen 
vef^etables,    Uie  men  stationed  in  this  country  have  been  eating  many 
frozen  vegetables,  and  it»s  likely  that  the  1945  order  for  frozen  foods 
v.'ill  be  even  larger. 


A. 


....  .FOOD  TMPO..  , ,  • 

The  speeded  up  war  tempo  has  necessitated  emergency  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  food  by  the:War  Food  Administration.    In  "RADIQ  ROIMD-UP", 
war  food  orders  have  been  explained  as  they  develop,  but  perhaps  you  would 
like  a  suiiimary  of  them  as  they  affect  supplies  of  meat  and  other  major 
foods  for  civilians  during  the  next  ■'few  months. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  our  men  and  women  in  the  Armed 
Services- will  need  more  than  one  but  of  every  four  pounds  of  meat  coming 
to  market.    So  through  March,  civilians  will  be  getting  five  or  six  pounds 
less  meat  per  person  than  in  the  same  months  last  year.ooor  even  in  the  last 
three  months  of  1944,    All  chickens  produced  in  the  four  great  producing 
areas  in  the  country  are  now  being  set  aside  for  purchase  by  the  Armed 
Forces,    Not  will  there  be  any  more  canned  chicken  or  turkey  put  up  for 
civilians  until  our  fighters  get  70  million  pounds  of  these  canned  poultry 
products.    This  canned  chicken  and  turkey  goes  into  Army  rations  and  for 
use  in  military  hospitals  in  this  country  and  sbroad. 

The  Army  has  also  asked  that  temporarily  100  percent  of  the 
pilchards  (California  sardines)  and  mackerel  on  the  West  Coast  be  set  aside 
for  Government  purchase.    Before  the  war  we  shipped  large  quantities  of  this 
fish  to.  .the  Philippines,    Now  that  the  liberation  of  the  Islands  is 
under  vjay,  the  Army  needs  larger  supplies. 

It  has  been  Becessary  for  th-e  War  Food  Administration  to  issue'  an 
order  which  setsiside  the  equivalent  of  40  percent  of  our  total  output  of 
lard  for  Government  purchase,     Tlie  largest  share  of  this  lard  will  go 
to  our  allies ,, .Britain  and  Russia,    Creameries  are  also  being  required 
to  set  aside  20  percent  of  their  February  production  of  butter,,, .23  percent 
in  Ivfeirch. ,  ,f or  war  claimants.    The  government  had  not  intended  any 
reservation  on  butter  until  April,    Expanded  war- needs  moved  up  the  date 
on  this  order.    Last  year  our  Army  got  15  percent  of  the  butter  produced 
in  this  country,  and  the  Russian  military  forces,  5  percent.     This  year 
20  percent  of  our  butter  mil  go  to  our  own  fighters  and  another  4  percent 
will  be  an  essential  food  in  Russian  military  hospitals.    In  addition,  one- 
third  of  our  Cheddar  cheese  is  needed  for  war  claimants,  . 

Last  year  a  third  of  the  canned  vegetables  went  into  military  channels.. 
The  coming' pack  will  be  the  largest  possible  with  present  labor  and 
facilities,  and  shipments  to  front  line  fighters  will  bo  greater  than  last 
year.    And  it  looks  novj  as  though  war  needs  for  canned  fruits  and  juices 
(excluding  citrus)  will  be  about  half  of  the  total  194-5  pack.  Shipments 
of  all  canned  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  for  civilians  have  been  halted 
temporarily  .until  present  U.S.  military  needs  can  be  met. 

As  for  potatoes,  the  Armed  forces  now  have  first  call  on  most  of  the 
old  crop  potatoes  in  six  major  producing  states.    Also  one-fourth  of  the 
total  rice  supply  this  year  is  being' made  available  to  the  Armed  Forces  and 
for  food  in  liberated  areas . 


Bra^dcasters  can  do  much  -to  point  out  the  fact  that  those  changes 
have  been  t;ik3n  because  of  our  military,  advances  and- our  larger  forces. 
Our  drive  into  Germany  and  over-lengthening  lines  in  the  Pacific  theatres  of 
war  1TJ    ut  two.-  examples  of  vvhat  is  being  done  right  now  on  our  56 
f i;--hgtin'-,  fronts.    With  each  advance,  allied  supply  linos  grow  longer,  ' 
food  losses  in  combat  must  be  considered  and  minimum  food  needs  of 
liberated  people  must  be  mej;,. 

BOUT  ..im  iviEAT  


Remember  the  words  of  th-    song,  "The  music  goes  round  and  round 
and  comes  out  here"?    Nov/' s  the  time  to  make  the  meat  flavor  gfl  round 
and  round  and  come  out  where  you  want  it,,, service  for  three,  service  for 
si::.    Fortunately,  it's  the  low-point,  no-point  meats  that  lend  themselves 
to  such  meat  flavor  stretchers  as  . stuff ings,  dumplings,  boiled  dinners  and 
the  like. 


And  here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  your  listeners:    breast  of  lamb  with 
m^int.  stuffing;  shoulder  of  pork  with  raisin  or  apple  stuffing;  stuffed 
rolled  flank;  fricassee  of  veal  with  dumplings o,,, using  fiank,  neck,  or 
sjionk  .iieat;    pigs'  knuckles  or  spareribs  with  sauerkraut;  meatloaf ,,, 
made  of  the  forepart  of  bo.ef  chuck  or  lean  parts  of  brisket;    Irish  stew,,, 
■..Ith  s^ioulder,  neck,  flank,  or  shank  of  mutton;  shepherd's  pie, .using 
nock,  flank,  or  shank  of  lamb, 

Nov;' 3  the  time,  too,  to  stt-ess  the  methods  of  tenderizing  meat , 
First.', principle  is  always  slow  cooking  with  low  heat,,. keeps  meat  plump. 
Slnimerl  never  boil.    For  braising,  suggest  the  use  occasionally  of 
buttermilk, sour  milk,  or  toinatoes  as  liquid, .  .they  contain  small  amounts 
of  acid  that  helps  to , tenderize, 

 LMON.  AITS...,, 

Lemon  flavoring,  made  with  real  lemon  oil, 
has  been  scarce  the  past  months,  but  through 
1945,  there  .will  be  a  gradual  improvement 
^       in  supply.    Not  only  are  v/e  able  to  import 
lemon  oil  again  from  Sicily,  but  'our  larger 
loraon  crop  this  year  will  further  ease  the 
situation. 

If  'yo^r  listeners  wondered  why  lemon  flavoring 
was  missing  from  grocery  shelves  last  year, 
toll  them  there  was  a  big  demand  for  fresh 

  lemons,,, so  not  enough  lemons  vjent  to 

processing  plants.    Also,  a  good  share  of  the  lemon  oil  which  was  made 
wont  to  processing  plants.    Also,  a  good  share  of  the  lemon  oil  which  was 
made  went  to  our  Armed  Forces,    The  Army  needed  it  for  cooking  use  and  in 
a  variety  of  products, ,, candy,  beverages,  and  K  rations.    Some  of  that 
lemon  oil  was  used  in  a  food  powder  supplied  our  fighting  men.    As  you  know, 
drinking  vjater  has  always  been  a  problem  for  front  line  troops,    A  dis- 
infectant must  be  added  to  purify  strange  water.    As  the  taste  of  the 


modicatod  wator  is  displeasing  to  the  men,  each  Soldier  is  given  oji 
envelope  of  lemon  powder,  Vitamin  C,  citric  acid,  sugar  and  lemon  oil; 
Thus  the  soldier  can  add  a  drop  of  disinfectant  to  a  canteen  of  water, 
pour  in  the  powder, , .shake  well,,, and  presto  he  has  a  refreshing  lemon  drink 

Until  1930,  we  received  much  of  our  lemon  oil  from  Sicily »  The 
Sicilians  rupture  the  oil  cells  in  the  peel  of  the  lemon  vdth  a  spoon  and 
take  up  the  oil  vjith  a  sponge .entirely  r\-    "by  hand"  operation.  When 
v\?e  started  a  lemon  oil  industry  in  California,  using  specially  developed 
machines,  we  wore  able  to  supply  the  normal  needs  for  this  country.  Now, 
with  increased  war  demands,  it*s  necessary  to  resume  imports  from  Sicily, 


... FISH-IN »  SEA-SCN 


u  ^ , » . 


As  the  shortest  month  of  the  year  ends,  the  period  of  short  supply 
in  fresh-caught  fish  draws  to  a  close.    During  December,  January  and 
'ebruary  fishing  reaches  its  lowest  ebb,  but  it  begins  to  pick  up  in 
In^h  and  gets  into  full  swing  by  April, 


The  biggest  obstacle  to  fishing  in  vdntertime 
,is  ole  man  weather,,     Cc-n':paratively  few  ships 
leave  port  vjhon  they -re  J.ikely  to  come 
back  covered  with  a  foot  of  ice,  but  as  soon 
as  the  sun  smiles,  the  fisherman  mends  his 
nets,  scrapes  the  barnacles  off  his  boat, 
and  puts  out  to  sea. 


\ 


This  year  we^re  expecting  good  catches.  By 
adding  together  all  sorts  of  inf orma tian, . • 
^"t^         past  trends  in  fish  production,  the'number 
of  fish  taken  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean  by  New  Sngl-and  trawlers,  and  the 
short  time  it  takes  a  trawler  to  fill  up  vjith  fish, .  .biologists  havis 
decided  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  sea.    To  catch  them  we  have,  this 
'^-l^ear,  more  boats  and  equipment  than  vje've  had  since  the  beginning  of  the 
J      war.    All  of  v\?hicli,  barring  freaks  of  weather  or  shortage  of  manpower 
will  add  up  to  largo  fish  landings. 


From  New  England  f  isheries, » .vjhich  give  us  r  ost  of  our  edible  fish 
for  the  fi sh.  markot. .  .March  brings  cod,  rosefish,  haddock,  flounders, 
and  whiting.    Since  Lent  continues  throughout  this  month,  you'll  want 
to  get  out  your  favorite  recipes  for  cod  and  other  fish  to  pass  on  to 
your  listeners. 

....  .SAi.'IE  oxZF'i  SLI CEj  ..... 


About  a  third  of  a  pourd  « , .that* s  the  size  slice  of  Cheddar  cheese 
available  for  each  civilian  during  March  and  Arpil.     Tlic  total  amount  to  be 
marketed  during  March  and  April  is  35  million  pounds  per  month, ,, approximate 
ly  the  same  supply  as  civilians  have  bjen  getting  for  the  past  six  months. 


It's  truG  that  milk  production  has  started  the  seasonal  upVvard 
clinb,  and  more  cheese  is  being  manufactured.    At  the  same  tine,  war  re- 
quirements for  Cheddar  are  increasing;  so  any  rise  in  production  must 
bo  set  aside  to  fill  those  orders.    During  February,  30  percent  of  the 
Chodd-.r  cheese    produced  went  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  for  Lend-Lease 
or  other  -.var  claimants.     Ihe  set-aside  quota  on  cheddar  for  these 
claim-::it3  will  bo  45  percent  of  production  during  March  and  30  percent 
durin^  --pril.     H-e  increased  quotas  are  in  accordance  with  the  War  Food 
---Gmni3tration  policy    of  adjusting  the  set-asides  on  a  month-to-month 
chaise  m  production. .  c- making  relatively  even  supplies  each  month  fdr 
distribution  to  civil icns.^ 

•  ■  •  •  •   J^g-'3  OF  Hi£  i:OR?R'^l-^T  RE'^IOIJ.. .  .  • 

(cleared  by  0«V.'oI,  with  an  "A"  essential  rating) 

SCKOQL  LUITCH  GROVJS,,,.. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  School  Lunch  at-..  .,:-,JIew  Providence  Borough, 
..ev;  lersey^    Next  week,  v;e'll  tell  you  about  a  preg:''am  in  Delaware. 


VHtat  does  it  talce  to  build  a  school  lunch  program  that  pays  for  itself, 
and  provides  an  adequate  noontime  meal  for  every  child  in  school? 

Allt;n  Roberts  J  Principal  of  the  Lincoln  School  in  New  Providence 
Borough,  New  Jersey  has  the  answer.    According  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  first 
recuirempwt  is  f ri ends, o o "Good,  public-minded  people  whose  interest  in 
thoir  community  extends  beyond  their  ovm' front  yards ^    You  get  together 
with  them  and  decide  that  nothing  is  more  iz.aportant  than  seeing  that 
every  young  student  has  a  nourishing  meal  half  -way  through  his  school  day," 

"Next,  you  start  to  work.     There  are  tight  squeezes  here  and  there, 
but  you  keep  going,  and  pretty  soon  you  have  things  arranged  so  that 
lunch  time  brings  the  children  and  plenty  of  good  food  together." 

This  statum.ent  from  LIr.  Roberts  carries  a  good  deal  of  weight... Hb. 
knows  what  he*s  talking  about,  because  a  school  Lunch  v/as  built  up  at 
his  school  in  just  this  v/ay. 

The  Lincoln  School  Progr-ora  started  in  194-2  without  so  m.uch  as  a  stove, 
Mr,  Roberts  found  one... at  the  f irehouse, . ,a  derelict,  but  once  it  was 
cot  up,  it  vjorked.    The  School  lacked  an  icebox  for  the  School  Lunch, 
Mr,  Roberts  found  one.    He  called  a  friend  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
GDVO  plane  observation  post,  and  asked  what  they  v^ere  going  to  do  with 
the  refrigerator  someone  had  installed  for  th^m,     "Sell  it",  was  the  answer. 
The  purchase  price  vjas  one  hundred  dollars.    The  Parent-Teachi^cs associa- 
tion, who  were  sponsoring  the  lunch ^  did  it  all.    They  earmarked  their 
annual  $30.00  contribution  to  the  school.     Then  they  added  to  it 
another  fifty  vjhich  ordinarily  used  to  finance  their  representative 
at  the  State  PTA  meeting.  Volunteer  efforts  installed  and  serviced  the 
icebox. , .like  the  stove,,, and  another  step  was  taken  toward  an  operating 
School  Lunch, 


up  until  then,  soup  had  been  the  ma^n-s^Qy  of  the  Lunch.    Volunteer  PTA 
mejnbers  cams  in  each  day  to  prepare  it,, .and  when  something  went  wrong,' 
Mr.  Robex'ts  ,  himself ,  took  a  hand  at  it.    This  soup,  together  with  dessert.,  i 
wns  the  whole  School  Lunch, 'which  the  children  supplemented  by  bringing 
sandwich 3s  T?rcm  home-.     TTien,  the  War  Food  Administration's  Milk  Program  ' 
was  aidt-d  to  the  lunch. ,  .with  half  the  cost  of  the  four-cent  half -pint  of 
milk  t-rne  by  th^-i  child  and  half  by  the  Wk,    By  the  first  of  19^-3,  the 
•LincG]:'  ^ohcol  Lunch  vjas  serving  soup,  milk  and  dessert  for  seven  cents.' 

■-Qv-.x,  this  wasn<t  a  full  hot  lunch. . .there  was  more  to  be  done.    And  at 
this  point,  the  District  Representative  of  the  WFA  came  up  wlth'an  important 
suggestion.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Wk  was  prepared  to  allow  the  P.T.A. 
sponsoring  group  nine  cents  for  each  full  type  A  lunch...  a  full  meal 
providing  one-third  of  the  child's' daily  nutritive  requirements.    The  ViJFA 
plan  also  provides  seven  cents  for  each  Type  B  lunch,.. a  good  meal,  though 
not  quite  so  com.plete;  and  two  cents  for  each  t^'pe  C  lunch,,  which  consists  oJ 
a  half -pint  of  milk.     This  had  obvious  advantages so  when  the  next  school  : 
year  rolled  around,  the  Wk  rndemnified  program  \vas  installed,  A 

% 

A  great  deal  of  volunteer  work  and  preparation  went  into  improving  9 
storage  and  cooking  facilities.., and  making  the  lunchroom  attractive  and 
cheerful.    And  the  results  were  everything  that  night  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  good  beginning. 

Now  the  Lincoln  School's  hot  lunch  program  is  in  fUll  swing.  There 
are  325  students  at  the  school,  205  of  these  get  a  full,  nutritious  hot 
lunch  every  school  day,  and  the  others  participate  in  the  milk  program,  ..| 
bringing  their  lunches  from  home,  ^ 

Children  whose  parents  can't  afford  the  lunch  are  served  free... and 
no  one  is  the  wiser.    Second  helpings  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.    And,  again  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Roberts: This  investment  J 
is  really  paying  off.    Not  in  cash;  we're  breaking  even,  and  that's  all  ■ 
we  want  to  do;  but  in  satisfaction.    Giving  a  hot  lunch  to  each  child,  ;! 
whether  he 'can  afford  tho  fifteen  cents  or  not... that's  the  result  v^^e 
wore  after J  and  we  got  it,"  J 

FOOD  FACTS  ABOUT  ^ ....  1 

LETTUCE  Claudius  Galen,  the  Greek  Physician,  who  died  around 

200  A.D.,  wrote,  "In  the  decline  of  egc,  which  is  naturally  wakeful, 
I  suffered  very  much  by  want  of  sleep,  for,  which  disorder  I  used 
to  eat  lettuce  in  the  evening,  -wfaich  was  my  sovereign  and  only  remedy," 

Ci^xRROTS  The  wild  flower  "Queen  Anne's  Lace"  is  really  the  wild  carrolf: 

This  plant  was  brought  over  from  Europe,  but  has  made  itself  so  much  at 
home  in  this  country  that  farmers  look  upon  it  as  a  despised  weed. 
From  its  slender,  woody,  strong-flavored  and  quite  inedible  root,  all  the 
carrots  of  field  and  garden  were  developed. 


Hor3  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetablos  in  major 
irarkets  in  tl.o  Northeast  R'jjr^ion.  su.'^£.;est  that  you  foaturo  these  fresh 

fc^ds  whon  vr.u  ^ive  ;.ieal-planninb  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  tht 
thirty-eirjii-'.h  installment  of  this  feature  v;hich  you'll  find  in  "RADIO 
,;:J:'D-!IP  ONi  FOOD"    each  week. 

Latest  v.irc  infornation  from  our  niarket  news  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.  For  daily  developnents  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 
I'^e'l  r'.arket  nev.'s  office. 
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Onions 
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Turnips 
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Apples 

Snap  Beans 
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Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 
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Onions 
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.  .  .IN  THE  llELTING  ?0T. , . 

Margarine,  lard,  shortening  and  salad  oils  took  a  ration  point  rise  last 
Sunday  (February  25)  chiefly  because  of  limited  supplies  of  lard  for  civilians. 

Let's  look  for  a  few  minutes  as  to  how  the  sur)ply  of  one  of  these 
coiiimodities  affects  the  other.    The  production  of  lard  is  down,    A  year  ago 
at  this  tiiae  we  had  such  a  record  hog  crop  that  there  wasn't  enough  storage 
space  for  all  our  lard.    This  commodity  was  made  point-free  to  increase  sales. 
This  February,  federally  inspected  slaughterers  got  only  4^  percent  as  many 
hogs  as  thoy  did  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.    Moreover  the  yield  of 
lard  per  hog  is  smaller.    Even  though  we  have  a  cut  in  supply,  military 
and  other  goYornnicnt  requirements  for  lard  remain  high.    This  means  less  for 
civilian  distribution  and  the  necessity  for  a  rise  in  point  value. 

Because,  of  the  shorter  lard  supply,  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
vegetable  oil  shortenings  v;hich  can  be  substituted  in  most  cooking  purposes 
for  larci.    In  view  of  the  inter-changoability  of  these  shortenings,  points 
had  to  CO  raised  on  all  to  assure  fair  distribution, 

*  *  *  "   .  .  ..  .  J  * 

V/ith  butter  limited,  the  total  supply  of  margarine  is  now  needed  for 
.us'e'  a's'  a  "spr'oad'  for  bT'oad',"  '  TlVo  points  oh  margarine  liav'e"  been  increased'  to'  ' "  '" 
.assure  its  availability  for  this  purpose  and  to  discourage  substituting 
margarine  for  lard  or  shortening  in  cooking,  ■•   .  . .  :  

, ,  tFU^  ON  THE  "JrJL, . .  ---   

u   ^ 

Farmers  have  been  asked  to  put  5  million  acres  in  flaxseed  this  . 
.coming  jmar.     Tnis  goal— 2  million  acres  over  194-4 — has  been  set  to  obtain 
more  linseed  oil.    Right  now  our  supply  of  linseed  ■  o.il.,  is.,  short,  .becausa 
production  of  flojcseed  in  1944  was  only  50  percent  of  that  in  1943,  and  our  . 
-imports  from  South  .'jiioricd  are  restricted.    Also,  it  his  been,  necessary  for 
-the  United  States  to  auo-oly  Russia  I'jith  linseed  oil  for  its  war  program. 

Linseed  oil,  you  know,  is  iiaportant  for  paints  and  varnishes,  linoleum 
and  oilcloth,  printing  ink,  artificial  leather  and  a  long -list  of. .medicinal 
products.  Until  the  sunply  improves,  the  use  of  linseed  and  vegetable  oils 
in  th.:se  products  for  civilians  is  limited  to  50  perc^.rrt  of,  the  amount  used 
by  manufacturers  in  1940-41, 

. .  .IT'S  i-iL  IN  THE  HE^.  . . 


This  year's  cvov  of  cabbage  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  rjid  California  is 
more  than  half  again  as  large  as  it's  boon  on  the  average,  f or . the  past  ten 
years.,, 56  percent  above  average,  in  case  you're  interested  in  figures.  That's 
a  goodly  bit  of  cabbage.., so  large  that  the  War  Food  Administrati  on  is 
atteFipting  to-  divert  quantities-  to-  the- manufacture-  of  sauerkraut;  -  = 

Noriaally,  winter-gro?m  cabbage  is  not  used  to  vny  extent  in  the  making 
of  kraut,  for  the  reason  that  sauerkraut  is  a  cold-weather  dish  favored  more 
in  the  states  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.     So  it  follows  that  most  of ■ 
the  kraut  plants  are  located  in  the  Northern  states  and  buy  their  cabbage 
locally.    Last  fall,  a  shoitege  of  cabbage  in  t.he  north  limited  kraut 
production.     3y  usi.ng  Southern  cabbage  now  the  kraut  packers  may  make  up  some 
of  the  fall  shortage  and  at  the  srme  time  help  conserve  food. 


-  3 

Hero's  tho  distribution  pattern  of  cabbage  to  local  markets  during  the 
vjintcr  nonths:  '  . 

Markets  oast,  of  tho  Rockies  get  nost  of  their  winter  crop  cabbage  from 
Florida  and  Texas,    Arizona  and  California  furnish' most  of  the  western 
region. 


Fine  "'.Jithout  3rine 

You'll  probably  v;ant  to  remind  your  listeners  that  fresh  cabbage  is 
nutritive. , .ncxv  gr^^en  cabba^  has  Vitamin  ^.....raw  cabbage  is  a  good  source 
of  Vitamin  C.  .jid  cabbage  is  versatile.  You  can  fit  it  into  any  course 
from  soup  through  salad  and  tho  entree.  You  may  want  to  suggest  stuffed 
cabbage  as  a  m.ain  dish,  slav;,  cither  hot  or  cold,  with  fish;  and  cabbage 
shredded,  croamod,  buttered,  or  panned, 

. .  .G5TTir:G  DOvTN  TO  C.  .SES. . . 

"Top  of  tho  season  to  you", ,, .that ' s  the  present  verdict 
on  eggs.    Our _  su"?-:'ly  of  this  non-rationed ,  protein  food  is 
largest  from  January  through  Juno,  with  the  peak  of  production, 
usually  during  llarch  and  ;.pril.    /additional  praise  can  be  given 
these  springtime  oggs  because  they're  at  their  most  favorable 
price  range,  they' re  larger ,  of  mor  uniform  quality,  and  they're 
fresher, 

»  •  * 

As  for  buying  tips.. .know  the  Federal  weight  standards  for 
eggs  so  that  you'll  be  getting  full  value  for  your  money.  Largo 
eggs  usually  weigh  tvjo  ounces.    That  means,  if  you  were  buying  ^ 
eggs  by  weight  instead  of  by  tho  dozen,  you'd  got  eight  eggs  to  ' 
tho  poundi    Medium  eggs  must  vjoigh  21  to  23  ounces  per  dozen.     ^  -z>rotc     i  ) 
anall  eggs  must  weigh  at  least  l8  ounces  to  the  dozen  although    ^         *  "^'y  '*^o\nJ^^ 
there  is  no  majcimum  weight  requirement  under  0P^>.  regulations,       /C^uCiurA  , 
■A'hQn  the  price  difference  botv;oen  the  various  sizes  is  great       '-^  P*^osphoRu6 
enough,  the  consumer  may  actually  get  more  for  his  money  by  buy-  Ar^<o  > 

ing  the  medium  or  small  oggs.  V  i  T  ^^-^^msI^^^J^^ 

\'Jh.cn  it  comes  to  food  value,  we  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  oggs  are 
important  in  the  diet.,, but  why  and  on  how  many  counts.    To  begin  vjith,  eggs 
have  a  good  quality  or  "comploto"  protein.    For  this  reason,  they  can  be  used 
interchangeably  with  other  complete  protein  foods,,, meat ,  fish,  poultry  and 
a  fexv  others.    That  protein  is  essential  for  normal 'growth  and  for  building 
and  repairing  body  tissues. 


Eggs  are  on  tho  "protective"  food  list  too,     'Trotective"  foods  aro  the 
ones  we  need  plenty  of  every  day  because  they're  sources  of  important  vitamins 
and  minerals  which  v/o  need  to  safeguard  our  health.     In  the  mineral  supply 
line,  eggs  are  an  important  source  of  iron.,, which  we  need  to  keep  tho 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood  up  to  normal.     Eggs  also  have  phosphorus  vjhich 
xvo  noed  along  with  calcium  and  Vitamin  D  for  strong  bones  and  teeth,  IJhile 
eggs  aren't  outstanding  sources  of  calcium  they  have  more  Vitamin  D  than  just 
about  any  other  food,  ivii:h  the  exception  of  fish  liver  oils.    They  also 
contain  Vitamin     and  riboflavin. 


VJhen  it  comes  to  uses,,, .eggs  are  a  morning,  noon  and  night  food,  ^^d 


you  can  serve  them  in  dozens  of  ways,     Thsy  oan  be  a  main  dish  with  sausage, 
or  as  a  fluffy  souffle  or  a  delicious  omelet.    They  fit  X'^rfectly  into  any 
number  of  quick  breads,  calces,  sauces,  de-sscrts  and  beverages,    Vi/hile  food 
comparisons  arc  never  quite  fair,  since  each  food  has  its  own  important  place 
in  the  diet,  cr:gs  are  more  nearly  intorchajiseablc  vath  milk... as  far  as 
nutritive  value  is  concerned, . .than  any  other  item  in  our  diet, 

•  •  ,APFijjS  i.itiliCH.  •  , 

If  you've  been  missing  Delicious  apples  from  your  favorite  market ,• -chances 
are  you'll    ct  a  last  fling  at  them  before  the  season  tapers  off  in  March, 
A  month  ago,  '.'ar  Food  j^dministratiori put.  Delicious  apples  on  a  set-aside  order 
for  the  x..rmcd  Services  along  with  two  pt,her  varieties,  Winesaps  and  YellDW 
iJcviTtowns,    ITov;  the  set-aside  for  Delicious  Jias  boon  removed,    xJid  the  i-eason 
is  simply  this;    V/ihesaps  and  Yellovj  Nevrtowns  are  longer  keepers  than  the 
Delicious  variety  and  can  be  shipped  abroad^  ,  At  the  moment  the  ^'ixmcd  Services 
have  a  bigger  need  for  the  exportable  varieties.    So  some  million- bushels  ' 
of  Delicious  apples  will  be  diverted  into  civilian  channels. 

Apples  on  the  market  during  the  ■first  half  of  this  year  come  from  the 
winter  varieties  coimnercially  produced  in  l")  A,  .O.f,  .the  Delicious  variety, 
commercially  produced,  59  percent  grew  in  the  State  of  IJashingtcn, 

Delicious  apples  arc  best  in  the  fresh  form  for  fruit  cups,  salad  plates, 
lunch  box,  and  fresh  fruit  boxvl.    For  the  most  part  they' le  not  a  cooking  apple, 

,.,' LOSSES  IN  TSS  SPRING... 

Although^,  as  a  spring  tonic,  sulphur  and.  molasses  vjont  •  out -vjith  the  ' 
bustle,  your  listeners  v; ill  be  interested  in  molasses  supplies  even  before 
spring  this  yciar  to  supplQitient  sugar  rations,,    .  . 

Supplies  are  ample  for  table  and  home-cooking  uses.    At  the  year's  end 
we  carried  over  a  large  "quantity  .of  .  molasses  from  the  l^AA  production.  This 
year,  we've  added  to  these  'quantities,  goodly  amount  of  dark  molasses  and 
some  blended  and  higher  graq.e  tyoes,  ,  ;     .     .■  '  '        ■  ■  ' 

Perh?.ps  you'll  vjant  t5  point  out  to  your  listeners  that  dark  molasses  is 
particularly  rich  in  iron  in  a  form  that  the' body  can  use.    And  like  other  ' 
kinds  of  molasses,  .it  mokes  good  gingerbread,  gingersnaps,  molasses  cookies, 
cakes,  pies,  Ijidian  puddings,  and  baked  beans,  .  .  •  - 

A      , .  ,KI"TCHEN  KJaaJELS. .  i  . 


N!  UTS 


Last  year  the  nut-growing  sections  o-f  our  country 
produced  more  tr^e  nuts  than  we've  had  on  the  average  for 
the  .past  ten  years,    x^nd  yet  our  total'  supply  of  nut  moat 
is  smaller  by  about  3  million  .pounds.    The  reason  lies  partly 
in  our  restricted^  imports. 

Normally  we  import  English  walnuts  from  Franco,  Italy,  - 
and  China;  almonds  from  the  Mediterranean;  filberts  from 
Turkey  and  Spain;  cashews  from  India;  chestnuts  from  Italy; 
and  Brazil  nuts  from  Brazil,    ITar  has  lessened  some  imports 
and  stopped  otheis  entirelj^*    Since  late  in  194-1  the  War 
Food  Administration,  the  United  Kingdom's  Ministry  of  Food, 
and  the  Canadian  Govern'iient  have  had  a  ..paot  to  prohibit 
FoM^  y    c; 'imports  of  Brazil  nuts  in  their  respective  countries  in  order 


to  avoil  the  divorsion  of  workers  from  essential  rul:^ber  production  in  the 
South  .jnerican  coininonwcalth. 

Of  our  domestic  supply  of  tree  nuts,  ninety  percent  of  the  English 
v.-alnuts  and  all  of  our  alnonds  come  from  Galfornia,    Filberts  are  raised 
lar.'jely  in  Oregon  and  '.Tashinc^ton  and  pecans  in  our  southem states, 

wliile  our  L^ports  have  been  shrinking,  our  demand  for  tree  nuts  has 
r-one  up.    For  one  thing  there's  more  money  in  the  ^unerican  purse  to'  buy 
foodstuffs  these  days  while  our  military  needs  clip  off  a  good  portion  of  our 
supplies,     v'vj-.ile  all  of  those  factors  may  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  buy 
the  variety  of  tr-;&  nuts  :ve'd  like  at  all  tii.ics,  still  we  xvill  find  some 
kinds  on  the  grocery  shelves.    Broadcasters  should  check  on  local  silp-^lie  s 
before  suggesting  the  use  of  certain  types  cf  domestic  nuts,    Sup">lies  vary 
according  t-a  type  of  store  and  preferences  of  customers, 

. . .3Y  HOOD  OR  3Y  boOK. . . 

U.S.  Department  of  /vgriculture  surveys  have  revealed  that  -Vitamin 
is  none  too  abundant  in  the  /jncrican  diet  as  yet.    This  is  the  vitamin, 
you  ioiov.',  that  helps  our  eyes  adjust  quickly  from  bright  to  dim  light, 

'jjo  need  it  for  resistance  to  infection,  for  grovrbh  and  for  general  ^006. 
health,  .  . 

Wo  got  some  of  our  Vitamin  A  needs  from  butter  and  fortified  margarine, 
and  the  gr^cn  and  yellov;  vegetables  contribute  this  vitamin  generously.  So 
with  butter  lim.ited,  you  v/ill  v/ant  to  tell  your  listeners  to  plan  a  daily 
serving  of  such  vegetables  as  broccoli,  carrots,  chard,  green  peppers,  kale, 
mustard  greens,  sv/cet  potatoes,  turnip  greens  or  '//inter  squash, 

, .  .IIT  THE  Hons  STRETCH. , . 

llaking  the  pat  of  butter  or  mar;^.rine  do  its  full  duty  calls  for  cooking 
ingenuity  these  days.     If  the  family  chef  wants  to  vary  the  seasoning  for 
vegetables  and  yet  save  lii-iited  table  fats,  sh«  might  give  a  thought  to  ,cream 
sauce,  Sasic  ingredients  for  tl.at  sauce  are  milk,  flour,  salt  r;nd  pepper  and 
about  a  tablespoon  of  meat  dripr^ings.    VariatiorP  can  be  played  on  that  theme 
by  adding  chopped  hard  cooked  egg,  or  parsley,  paprika  or  a  favorite  herb. 
Cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  mushrooms,  onions,  peas,  potatoes,  ruid  string  beans 
take  kindly  to  creajn  sauce. 

, ,  .STR-  J.."BERRY    HO.  JvI. .  . 

Itammh. ,,  .those  large  juicy  stravjberries  now  on  the  market 
are  coming  from  Florida,    Plcnt  City  and  the  a,rea  east  of  Tamaa 
is  our  principc'.l  production  center  of  early  strawberries.  Maybe 
though  v;e'd  better  quality  present  markets  for  the  crop.  Re- 
frigerator cars  carry  this  fruit  from  Florida  only  as  far  west  be.  seenNe 
as  Fort  yorth,  Texas  and  to  iaar..ets  in  Kansas  City  and  north  to         ^  -v: 
Minneapolis, ,  .ax.d  to  most  of  the  big  cities  east  of  the  Missis-      ^  ^^"'^ 
sippi  River. 

If  you  live  in  this  distribution  area,  you'll  be  s-^ein.^  more  of  these 
Florida  strawberries  now  than  last  year.    The  1945  vjinter  crop  of  strawberries 
may  be  about  105  thousand  crates  (24  quarts  each).    This  is  7  percent  about 
1944  production  but  only  about  one-fifth  the  average  production  for  the  years 
1934-43.     '.leather  conditions  cut  into  the  yield  per  acre,  but  most  of  the 
reduction  in  the  crop  is  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  acres  planted. 
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•  •  »^^''J"S  OF  Tl{E  i:0RTi.3.^3T  KBGION.  . , 
(Cluarcd  by  0.1;M,  viith.  an         essential  rating)  „ 

. . .  .SCHOOL  LUNCTI  GROITS. . . , 

♦  ■ij 

This  is  the  story  of  the  School  Lunch  at  the  Fork  Branch  School  in  Dover,  M 
Dela-,r;.rG.    Nezt  week  we'll  toll  you' about  a 'School  Lunch  in  New  York  State, 

'GOOD  AS  IXNEY  IN  THE  3xJ--lK> . . 

Yes.,,700  quarts  of  fruit  and  vo^iOtables  is  as  good  as  that . ,  .v/here  a  School' 
Lunch  Pro^rcm  is  concerned,    jr.nd  700  quarts,  plus  several  bushels  of  potatoes,  ; 
ap'^les  and  other  stored  foods,  is  the  total  result  of  coimmnity  cooperation 
for  the  r;elfaro  of  the  youngsters  at  the  Fork  Branch  School  in  Dover,  Delavjare^ 

Last  sujamor,  the  pupils^ .  ^children  of.. negro  tenant  fanners  and  workers  fo:r^ 
the  Liost  part,,, and  the  school's  teacher,  Kiss  Plattie  Loper  Tatman,  osaued  ^, 
all  of  those  fruits  and  vo{::xtables, . .  includinc  I09  quarts  of  tomatoes.  The  .| 
food  they  canned  was  provided  by  the  children's  parents, .  .and  by  nearby  ''''' 
farmers,'  It  was  canned 'right  on  the  school  stove,.,  the  scane  stove 'which  cooks 
the  daily  hot  lunch,         •  '  •'  ' 

Last  year.  Fork  Branch  School  served  bettor  than  4,000  meals.    More  than 
half  of'  the  meals  included  irdlk  as  vjcll  as  hot  meat  dishes,  vegetables  or 
fruitv,  a.nd  broad  and  butter  or  fortified  oleomargarine.    The  VJar  Food  ^'idiiiin- 
istration  rcimbursc's  the  school  up  to  nine  cents  for  evcTy  lunch  of  this  J 
type  that's  scr^^ed, ,  ,on  the  basis  of  :'::atchxng  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  total  school  body  of  the  Fork  Branch  School  numbers  only  39.  And 
there's  just  one  teacher-.-  jj.it-, m>:r,e.  rjumbors.  didn't  stop  them  ?/hen  they  got  the 
hot  lunch  idea.    No.,,t:Loy  :.:ot  together .,, children,  parents,  teachers  and 
interested  neighbors, .  .and  pooled  their  resources.    And,  vjith  the  iTar  Food 
j-di.'iini;  strati  on '  s  aid,  they  h.ave  piled  up  a  c  nning  recoM  that's  as' good  as... 
or  even  better  than  laon^y  in  f.hc  bank. 


•This  is  the -thirty-nine  installi'icnt  of  this  list  of  plentiful  fruits  and 


vegetables, 
for  this  r; 


Lr.t^'-^t  v:ire  i.uformation  from  our  market  news  office  is  the  basis 
rt.    F'^r  daily  devel:v-.i lonts  during  this  current  week,  phone  your 


local  ;:iari.:et  news  'Office,         '   1  
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.PRESSR^/IN'  SUGAR. 


About  700  thousand  tons  of  sugar  will  be  scooped  out  of  the  national 
sugar  bowl  this  year  for  home  caniiing.    This  sugar  is  to  be  distributed  solely  i 
to  those  Tvho  n'-^ed  it  for  this  purpose.    Broadcasters  will  want  to  point  out 
to  their  listeners  i;b'it  only  those  who  plan  to  do  canning  at  home  or  v/ith  4 
neighbors  or  at  a  coi-inuni'L-y  canning  center  should  apply  for  a  share  of  this 
sugar.     There  just  isn-'t  enough  sugar  in  the  national  stockpile  to  permit 
any  overdravjing  of  the  quota. 

However,  the  V/ar  Food  Administration  says  that 
700  thousand  tons  of  canning  sugar  is  enough 
to  permit  home  canners  to  produce  record  amounts 
of  home  preserved  food.    That  is,  if  this  sugar 
is  used  solely  for  putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  if  all  home  canners  stay  within  the  four-to-one 
basic  rule.    This  rule,  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  one  pound  of  sugar 
.  to  each  four  quarts  of  finished  fruit.    The  canning 
sugar  limit  or  rule  will  also  be  followed  by  the 
'OPA  In  issuing  supplemental  sugar  -rations,' 

Here's  how  the  homemaker  figures  out  how  m.uch  canning,  sugar  she  will  need. 
She  first  plans  how  many  quarts  o'f  'fnait  or  fruit  juice  she  will  put  .up. 
Then  she  divides  this  figure  by  four  to  find'  the  sugar  allotiaent.  However, 
the  maximum  amount  any  individual  can  claim  is  20  pounds.    And  even  is  there 
are  more  than  eight  members  in  the  f^jnrly,  the  mcst  that  any  family  can  apply 
for  is  160  pounds,.    If  the  homemaker  wants  to,  she  can  use  up  to  five  pounds 
o'f  her  20  pound  ration  for  jaias,  'j'elli'es  "and  other  preserves.     But  15  pounds 
o'f  that  ration  must  be  specifically  for  fruits  and  fruit  juices.  Actually 
there  is  no  sugar  allov/ed  for  putt.lirg' tip  vegetables.    The  home  canner  who  grants 
to  put  up  pickles,  relishes,  chili  or  catsup  i.iay  use  a  portion 'of-  her  family's 
pound  ^er  person  jelly  and  jam  'alToWarrc'e'  for  the  purpose^ 


•  • » SOLID  NSyS  ON  ICS  CRIAI.a. » ,  

In  the  coming  months,  you'll  probably  "n'otice  some  improvement  in  the  ice 
cream  situation.    The  VJar  Food  Adlnlhi'str^atlon  has  removed  the  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  non-fat  milk  solids  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen 
dfeiry  foods,    Those  non-fat  milk  ^3t)li"dB',*  'by  the  v^ay,  represent  what  remains  of 
milk  after  the  butterfat  and  water  b.ave  been  removed.    They' have  many  of  the 
essential  nutrients  of  vjhole  mill:*. ',",pi'Dt^ihs ,  carbohydrates,  calcium  and 
ribof  lax^'in.     '  '  , 

'    •   Evbr' sln?;e' Ffebi-uferV  XYih  *.'a3r  Fobd*  Admlnistrat  ioh  ha's  lifnited  the  « 

amount  of  milk  solids. ., including  milk  fat... that  go  into  frozen  dairy  foods. 
The  restrictions  v;ere  necessary  because  tliere  vrere  so  many  other  demands  for 
our  milk,,, for  drinking,  for  making  cheese,  evaporated  and  condensed  milk 
and  dried  milk  products.    So  for  the  past  two  years,  manufacturers  of  frozen 
dairy  foods  could  not  use  m.ore  than  65  percent  of  the  milk  solids  in  their 
products  that  they  used  in  a  corresponding  month  of  the  base  period.'  That 
base  period  was  from  December  1941  to  .November  1942, 


IVhile  there  are  still  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  butterfat  in  ice  cream, 
zhe  sup-'ly  of  non-fat  dry  milk  solids  has  iiinro.ved  because  of  greater  production, 
.-u:d  nov/  that  t!.ere  isn't  any  "ceiling"  on  total  milk  solids  permissible  in 
ncking  ice  crcom,  manufacturers  can  produce  a  more  desirable  product  from 
the  standpoint  of  consumers'  tastes. and  nutritional  welfare.    Also,  there  will 
Tobably  be  a  sli ;;ht  increase  in  quantity  of  ice  crfeam. ,,  in  addition  to  the 
seasonal  step-up  to  meet  warm  weather  demands  for  a  cool  treat, 

, ,  ,  ,,"POIh^S"  O.N  Ii:TERi:-aTION^  tlEIXJiS, ... 

It  v;as  in  March  of  194-3  that  general  food  rationing  went  into  effect  in 
this  country,  .  Reinembcr?    So  during  this  anniversary  month  you  may  want  to  tell 
your  listeners' a' bit  about  rationing  in  the  English  speaking  countries:  The 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdon, 

^y.  Let's  begin  logically  with  the  first  steps  in  a  rationing 

"  program.    These  do  not  differ  among  nations.  Each 

^country  plans  what  food  will  be  produced  in  its  own  soil 


and  what  food  must  be  brought  in  from  outside. 


But  from  there  on  the  roads  to  rationing  change.    In  the 
-p^    ^  .  "  United  Kingdom,  where  most  of  the  food  supply  is  imported 

^-v^.-. '^/^^xlliiX;*^''  the  Ministry  of  Food  takes  sole  charge  of  -  all  linpofts  and 
fq..:>il    5. either  takes  possession  or  in  some  way  controls  most  of 
the  home  grown  su-^ply. 

The  United  States  and  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  roughly  speaking, 
a  system  of  reinote  controls  rather  than  a  direct  possession  and  distribution 
of  foodstuffs.    Both  have  a  vvhole , ngtwork  of  regulations  for  handling  rationing 
and  food  problems. 

In  all  these  countries  there  are  .two  principal  rationing  methods.  There's 
the  "point-substitution"  scheme  and  the  "fixed  quantity"  system.    Our  red  and" 
blue  points  corie  under  the  point-substitution  plan,    VJe're  given  a  certain 
number  of  points  for  a  definite  period,  of  time,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  spend  them 
as  vje  wisho    If  "-'e  want  to  splurge  on  a  steak  and  eat  fried  mush  the  rest.  of. 
the  week,  that's  our  -orivilege.    Under  the  "fixed  quantity"  system,  v;e  get 
a  certain  amount  of  a  particular  food,,  and  that  hae  to  last  us  for  a  stated 
period  of  time, ,, sugar,  for  example,  vje  get  under  the  fixed  quantity  scheme. 
Because  our  nation  is  so  large  and  vie  have  so  many  regions  with  different 
food  habits,  the  point  system  soems  to  vjork  best  for  us, 

Now,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it's  the  "fixed  quantity"  plan  that  governs 
the  distribution  of  most  of  the  foods,     Britishers  register  with  their  local 
dealers  and  from  them  get  their  weekly  rations.    The  loss  perishable  goods 
they  may  choose  under  a  point  system  just  as  vi'e  do  our  fats  an^i  meats  and 
canned  foods, 

Canada's  rationing  is  about  fifty-fifty,     Canada  uses  the  point  substitution 
system  for  sirups,  preserves,  and  canned  fruits,  but  rations  butter  and  sugar  on 
a  weekly  basis,  ■; 
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In  all  three  countries  these  foods  have  never  been  rationed:  poultry, 
fresh  fish,  bread,  flour,  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  fruit, .. except 
citrus  which  has  been  rationed  in  Great  Britain, 

Canada  does  not  ration  meat  and  cheese.    The  United  States  is  the  only- 
one  of  the  three  that  has  never  rationed  tea,  sirup,  molasses,  and  honey. 

And  in  the  United^Kingdom  alone, . .eggs ,  fluid  milk,  cereal  breakfast  foods, 
citrus  fruits,  dried  fruits,  dry  beans  and  peas,  tea,  chocclate,  rice,  and 
candy  fall  under  rationing  controls. 

As  you  may  see,  rationing  is  tightest  in  the  United  Kingdom. • .slightest 
in  Canada, 

..,TIN  TO  UN.  .. 

Before  the  war,  coimnercially  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  this  country 
were  packed  in  as  many  as  2^8  different  style  and  size  cans.     Because  our  supply 
of  tin  was  limited, , .and  needed  in  the  packaging  of  so  many  m.iiitary  commodities 
,,,.the  War  Production  Board  started  a  conservation  program  early  in  1942, 
The  first  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  food  tin  shapes  to  a  minimum.  Instead 
of  258  types  vi/e  now  have  about  12,    The  composition  of  the  containers  was  also 
affected.    Formerly  there  vjas  about  2  percent  tin  to  a  can.    Now  the  tin  content 
is  down  to  1  and  a'  fourth  or  1  and_  a  half  percent.    And  wiijh.  the  use  of  one 
improved  process,  tin  content  may  be  as  lovj  as   5  of  one  percent.    Even  Vilth 
this  tin  plate  reduction,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  processing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables;  nor  any  change  in  flavor, 
i 

According  to  m.arketing  specialists  in  the  U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

consumers  have  been  benefited  by  the  limitation  orders  on  container  sizes^  The 
sho~)per  is  able, to  judge  sizes  more  easily.     Before  the  war,  vrtien  there  were 
a  couple  of  hundred  stj'-les  many  were  confusing.    One  size  might  look  larger 
than  another  and.  vet  ntit  ■  contents  stated  on  the..labels  were  identical.    Some  of 
the  sizes  did  not  vary  more  than  1/32  of  an  inch  in  diameter  or  height.  Then 
too,  reduction  in  the  number  of  stylos  generally  means  a  saving  in  production 
"osts,  ^^^.^  ■ 

-     u  ♦  •  .ON  CALL. . , 

The  U.S,  Grqp(-'Corps  is  already  sending  out  a  call  for  about  four  million 
emergency  workers^,itoxvn  and  city  vromen,  as  well  as  men  and  youths,,, to  vjork 
on  faims  again  this  year. 

Broadcasters  may  think  this  recruiting  a  bit  early  since  most  of  the  Gmergen<*^5 
workers  will  not  be  needed  until  July  r.nd  on  into  October,    But  here's  the  reason 
to  start  recruiting  now,    IJany  of  these  harvest  workers  will  be  teachers,  college 
girls,  business  girls,  school  children.     If  they  knovj  the  importance  of  their 
services,  they  can  plan  their vscatiori.  at  the  time  and 'place  where  there  is  a  need 
for  emergency  harvest  help,  '  .  ■  : 

Right  now,  in  New  York  City,  6^0  women  and  girls  who  worked  on  farms  last 
summer  have  organized  as  the  "Vfinter  Soldiers  of  the  Women's  Land  Army",  They 
are  holding  regular  meetings  to  learn  more  about  food  and  agriculture  and  to 
help  recruit  vjomen  farm  workers  for  194-3*    Also  they  want  to  keep  in  touch  with 
t.i3  fri^^nds  they  made  last  summer  in  farm  work.    All  plan  to  be  at  the  harvest 
sci.  _e  of  action  this  year  too. 


If  vour  listonors  arc  interested  in  holpinrj  save  v.-artimo  food,  toll  thorn 
^  to  contact  tlioir  county  extension  afont  or  the  local  farm  einplojanent  offico, 
Tliosc  offices  are  usually  located  in  the  county  court  house  or  federal  building. 
This  year  harvest  vjorkers  v/ill  be  needed  more  than  ever  befo-re.    The  regular 
farm  labor  force  is  the  lDv;cst  Since  the  war  bcGan,  and  at  the  same  time  food 
production  co-ls  remain  at  record  levels, 

•  •  »TOF  TTilS  ONE!  ♦ .  . 

Just  a  Yi'ord  about  beets  \yhich  are  coming  to  market  -in  abundance  noiv  from 
Texas,    Remind  your  listeners  to  use  the  beet  tops... rich  in- Vitai.iin  A.  Cook 
the  tender  baby  b^ets  with  the  greens  attached  and,  if  you  like,  serve  them, 
chopped  together  and  seasoned  v/ith  fat,  salt,  and  pe --per.    Tops  of  larger  beets 
are  best  cooked  separatel^'o 

For  any  of  your  listeners  who  find  cleaning  b^et  tops  a  discouraging  job, 
here's  a  tip:     VJhcn  you  wash  gr^^ens,  lift  them  out  of  the  ivater. ,  .never  pour 
the  water  off  the  groenso  ..... 

To  keep  beets  from  "bleeJing"  su^^gest  cooking  b;.ets  v;hole  in  their  skins 
with  roots  and  part  of  stems  attached,    Vihen  they're  done,  skins  will  slip 
off  easily^    You  r.member,  too,  that  hard  water. . .because  of  the  minerals., , 
tends  to  turn  b^^ets  a  bluish  color,  A  bit  of  vine;;ar  ar  cream,  of  tartar  will  save 
the  ni3  0  red  from  fading. 

^..THE  U3  "GOLD"  i^USII..,  ' 

Spring  is  "icumen"  in  and  with  spring;  cones  a  vu-ry  hetivy  crop  of  carrots. 
Texas,  California  and  Arizona  repor.t  a  bumper  crop-.    From  these  thrue  states'     '  • 
carrots  zo  to  ■^.arketS'  all  over  th^  .nation.    So  with  carrots  crovjding  the 
grocers'  bins  there's  no  excuse  for  meals  loan  in  Vitamin  A,    Carrots  as  ^'■ou'll 
recall  are  hea'.'y  Vitamin  A  donors  through  carotene  "which  is  a  precursor  to 
Vitamin  A^ 

ITnen  you'r  plugging  carrots  you'll  likely  want  to  accent  their  versatility. 
You  might  suggest  an  Easter  salad  made  of  grated  carrots  piled  in  the  shape 
of  a  nest  with  cottage  cheese  formed  iiito  eg:;s  and  decorated  vnth  crosses  of 
green  pepper. 

Then  there  are  the  cooked  dishes,    Fpr  instance  there's  a  "quickie"  method 
for  the  hungry  working  gal.    Pan  carrots  by  slicing  them  thin,  place  in  a  frying 
pan  with  a  bit  of  melted  fat,  cover,  and  cook  until  tender,    j^nd  for  a  change 
you  c-::n  fry  carrots  with  onions  or  apple  rings.    Then  there's  carrot  scallop 
baked  with  a  white  sauce  and  bre-;d  cruiabs. .  .and  if  you  have  it,,, 'grated  cheese, 

Alv/ays  welcome  to  your  radio  listeners  is  a  one-dish  m.,al,     Su.'  gest  layers 
of  carrots  and  turnips  with  chopped  onion  and  gr^en  or  red  nepper ...  baked 
s^ncasserole  ^vith  nork  sausare  atop, 

t  -A«-,.vfc       ^  1  c  ^  1              ...COASTAL  CRUISE  FOR  P0T;.T0ES.  .. 
^^/u./iN.c-  a<l^t^  '  ^^j  »  — — — 

■         E     C(?\',i  ■■:tfy  ^•  '■J 

)^.^^i*A.iVR  .y  vj^''  \  Irish  potatoes  are  moving  out  of  Maine  by  v;ater  these  days, 

-,^v^-,^^; —       It  seems  that  of  the  103  and  a  half  million  bushels  now 
^'~  \yf^f  remaining  in  storage,  nearly  one-third  are  in  Maine,  Vvith 
-7   a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  and  rail  facilities  in 


the  Northeast  for  moving  potatoes >  some  other  moans  of  transportation  had  to 
help  move  stocks  into  tight  supply  areas. 

The  War  I'ood  Administr'.tion  announced  a  program  to  make  use  of  boats 
alohr  the  mid  and  South-Atlantic  seaboard.    Many  shippers  had  not  considered 
boats  because  of  the  higher  wartime  oosf  of  transportation  by  water.    Under  the 
new  program,  the  \-JFA  vlill  reimburse  food  distributors  the  diffornoce  betvjccn 
shipping  by  rail  and  by  botjts  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Vfliile  a  substantial  part  of  the  potato_.s  moved  out  of  Maine  by  boats  may 
be  purchase d  by  the  military  and  War  services,  relief  for  civilians  is  expected^ 

mvis  OF  'lEE  :;qrt[-ieast  region. .t^,,  :] 

(Cleared  by  O.u.I.  xvith  an  "A"  o.ssentiaL  rating) 

Q    ^    SCPIOOL  LUNCH  qROl'JS 

This  is  the  story  of  th*e' 'School  Lunch  at  Buffalo,  Now  York,    Nort  xveek  wo 
will  toll  you  about  a  program  in  Maryland,  '  ,  , 

READING  ;-.RlTING  ;m  "RITPriETIC " ,  C  7 

Are  only  throe  of  the  big  "R"'s  in  the  ,  curriculum  .at  St,  .Arm's  Parochial 
School  in  Buffalo,  New  York,    The  other  tvro  stand  for  Repast. . .and  Results, 
The  repast  vje're  talking  about  is,  of  course,  a  hot  school  lunch... and  the  j 
results, . .well ,  according  to  Father  feall,  who's  in  charge  of  the  program  at  ] 
St,  Ann's,  the  results  are  better  spirits,  greater  alertness,  and  a  willingness 
amoung  the  pupils  to  drink  more'  milk  and  eat  more  foods'  that'  ai-c  r-ood  for  them, 

i 

The  school  lunch  program  at  St,  Aim's  school,  came  to  life  under  the. 
impetus  of  another  problem.    It  all  began  with  breakfast.    Many  of  the  .children  - 
came  to  school  as  early  as  6:30  without  any  breakfast  to  keep  them  going,  | 
At"  best,  they  might  have  had  a  bottle  of  pop  and  a  cup  cake,    -and  the  lunches 
they  brought  often  consisted  of  a  pie.".e  of  dry  bread. ..or  a  bag  of  potato 
chips  bought  at  the  corner  store.    The  school  authorities  decided,  when  many 
children  had  become  ill  during  school  hours,  to  give  .breakfast  to  those  v/ho  j 
vjere  coming  in  v;ithout  it.    And  they  folt  that  it  wc?uld  be 'an  excellent  idea  * 
to  take  advantage  of  the  IJar  Food  Administration's  Community  School  Lunch  aid 
to  institute  a  hot  noon  meal, 

St,  Ann's  has  a  student  population  of  approximiatoly  1100  children  including 
commercial  and  {;;rade  school,  and  child  care  center  pupils,.    40,  to  ^0  percent 
of  the  pupils'  mothers  are  working  in  '.var  plants,.    More  than  700  children 
of  all  ages  file  into  the  lunchroom  every  day  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock  to 
eat  a  nutritious  and  attractive  lunch.    Others  b.uy  one  or  tvjo  items  to  supple- 
ment lunches  tlicy  brih'g- f  rom- home-j-  ■  ^i-nd  in 'aMi-t'ion,' the  kindergarten-age 
pupils,  and  undernourished  children  are  given  morning  milk  free  of  charge. 

For  a  dime  if  they  have  it,  for  nothing  if  they  don't,  the  children 
receive  meals  designed  to  provide  them  with  at  least  one-third  of  their  day's 
nutrients.    Nobody  but  the  toaoher'  knows  which  children  are , served  free  and 


the  -fcr  Food  Administration  inburscs  the  school  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
::i-ls.    ^  typical  menu  mi.f:ht  be  b^cf  and  vofjotablc  stc;v,  broad  end  butter, 
3tcv;od  plums  ?.nd  milk;  or  soup,  pork  and  beans,  bread  and  butter,  pic  and 
-■-ilic.  Second 
Lolpin.c-s  arc  there  for  the  children  if  they  vjant  more.     Before  the  current 
short  sup-^lics  of  meat,     each  week's  menus  included  a' steak  dinncr,.,but  that, 
of  course,  has  been  discontinued.         •      .       .        '  ■ 

The  menu  planning  and  food  purchasing.  .>as  v;ell  as  bookkeeping  for  the  lunch 
-t  St*  Ann»s  arc  done  by  Father  Ball.    Meal  preparation    and  serving  arc  taken 
care  of  by  ei^ht  paid  helpers. .  .four  of  v/hom  are  parents  6f  children  at  the 
school,  •  ■ 

■  I'&en  the  school  lunch -'.■;as  f  irst '  started ,  only  40  children  participated,,, 
and  that  number  has  risen  steadily. . .And  Father  R.ll  says  that  neither  the 
children  nor  the  parents  have  ever  complained  about  any  aspect  of  the  lunch, 
Yos.,, that  fifth  "i<"..,the  one  that  stands  for  Results. carries  a  great 
deal  of  meaning.    And  the  sentiments  of  all  concerned  in  the  program  indicate 
that  Results  can  be  modified  by  still  another  R...to  make  tham  "Remarkable 
Results",  at  3t,  .rvnn's  School, 

FOOD  F;.CTS  about.  . . , 

APPIES. . .  .Probably  the  most  fai.ious  apple  true  in  the  world  is  one  under 
which  General  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered  to  General  U,S,  Grant  at 
Aspomattox,  Virginia,  on  i^pril  9,  I865.    This  tree,  under  which  the  tivo 
generals  of  the  Civil  l.'i^r  met,  survived  the  Battle  of  Appomattox  and  stood 
for  years.    The  original  tree  has  failed,  but  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1911 >  George  R,  Armes,  of  the  U.S.  Army,  planted  a  young  apple  tree 
on  the  exact  soot, 

BEANS. , ,  .^T-C cording  to  .lany  legends  the  Indians  received  their  first  beans 
and  maize  from  Indian  Heaven.    The  Indian  Heaven  of  all  Eastern  tribes  was 
located  at  some  indefinite  place  in  the  Southwest,  because  from  that 
direction  ccjiie  the  warm  soft  winds  sent  by  the  Giver  of  Life  to  scatter 
vjinter's  cold  and  permit  their  crops  to  grovj, 

QUI QMS. . , , There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Far  East  that  when  Satan  stepped  out 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  after  thu  fall  of  ..lan,  onions  sprang  from  the  spot 
v/here  he  placed  his  right  foot  -nd  garlic  from  that  v;here  his  left  foot 
touched. 

'    GREEI'J  ?E"^SR^ , .  ,The  green  peppers  of  northern  markets  are  really  adolescent 
red  peppers.    The  table  vegetable  is  served  green  before  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  ripen  into  its  bright  redness. 

SPIlT^vCH, , ,  ,wns  first  used  in  England  about  1^00  and  was  thought  to  have 
coi.ic  to  the  British  Isles  from  Spain,    At  that  time  it  was  spelled  "spinage 
Young  leaves  of  spinach  were  used  in  salads  in  the  time  of  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth, 


8  » 


'lESSE  

^•:Hcre  are  lists  of  .plentiful'  fresli  ■:fruits  and -  vegetables 'in^  ma jor  markets 
in  this  region.    We  suggest  'thq,t-  you  feature  tU&se  •  fresh  "f  bods -when  ■  j^o'u  ■  give  ' 
meal -planning  sugg-^stions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the  fortieth  installment 
of  this  .feature  which  you'll  find  in  :"R^IO'  ROtfND-UP'O^'TOOD"  each' week. * 


Latest  varo  information  from  our  market  ^neivs' -of^fitiGf  ' is  the  "basis  for -this 
report.    For  daily  developments  during  this  current  week,  phone  your  local 
market  news  office.  •         *         .«...■;■■  ' 

BOSTON  ■-■■■■•^  NS^'J  YORK  CITY  '       ■  -  PHILi^ELPHI^  ~ 


Apples  Apples  Apples 
►  ^jofs    ■'       '  :  Snap  Bean S'  '      -  Broccoli 
Cabbage?  •    ;  ^  .  ^   ■                 '  Beets  '    ■  Carrots--''" 
C>arrotfe   -  .  7./                   Cabbage  •    ■■■  ^  '      •    '    '  '     -Celery'^'  ' 
Escarole '.  Carrots  '  'Greens- - 
Grapefruit  Golery  Onions- 
Onions:    ^       '  ••'•Lettuce    •  .  Spinach  '-■ 
Peppers  Onions     '  *  -  '  Tomctoes  ' 
Spinach  Peas 
Hubbard  Squash  Peppers 

T'lrnips  Spinach  "   * '™  — ~-- 

Tomatoes            _    .  ,    Tom.atces  ., 


'•;.SPjIiTGTOK,"D.  G.  '    ;    '      \  ^         riTg33LIB:GH  '-   '    "      BALTBlORE.  ...  " 

Apples  ,  ■■    ^  .    „  .   ■               Apples     -.  Apples-     ,  .,  , 

Beets          '  '                                 r<,,v,K^^^g         -  '  Beans' 

Cabbage                                         Onions  "  Carrots 

Carrots  ..  .                        Snap  Beans  .  .      ,  ■   Celery     .  ■ 

Onions  '       '  '  :        .              Tom-atocs  '   ■  '  \  Onions*' 

Tomatocg  '   ...                   ...   .              ■       .   \.  '  .:  Oranges  ... 

■-  '                             '  .                       .  '    .  PcppcrS; 

....  Swee.t  Pb'tatoes 


COIiiENT  ... 

.  You  v-'ill  .notice  t^c-t  tomatoes  are  in  good  supoly  in  mo.st  of  the.  markets. 
That's  good  news  for  winter-weary  home-makers ^ ,  r because  toiriatoes  arc . .a  good 
old  Vitamin  C  standby .  ..  .  and  thoy  supply  Vitamins  i.,  Bl ,  G,  besides.  And 
tomatoos ,  y4^-l  b-ri.ghtipn  and  y-ry  .meals.     Perhaps  , you' ve  wondered,  .whether  to 
call  tomfitb'js' fruit  or  vugetables.     Here's  the  answer.     In* -fcomat'069 
apaearcd  'before  the" United' States.  Supreme  Court.  ,  .and  the  decision  was . .that 
the  tom/"'.to  is  a  ■/e.gotablc  for  all  practical  purposes, no  matter  hov-;  it's 
classed,  botaj^ic^-lly:,  .  ...  .. .   ... 
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,V/-H-A-T-'-S'  I-N-S-I-D-E. 


SLOU  rLO'J. . . rnc  -^rosoocts  of  olive  oil  iimorts. 


PLUG  FOR  ONIONS..  .They're  plentiful. .  .and  this  v;ill  tell  you  vjhy. 


R5PCRT  7P.0!.:  YrlZ  "DYES"  GOI.Z.IITTS::. .  .A  few  tips  on  cgc-  dyes  for  your 
listeners. 


AN  ■ii.ARLY  J.-JLI  TO  ORDER. . .  Bridgo-nort  Nutrition  Committee  promotes  better 
orcaki  r.  st  s . 


.kZZZLTI  OF  "MIIT5"  LI5a.T.  ..The  chicken  production  story. 

I:n';JCE  ON  Z^iD  UPTAKE. .  .Participation  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro{jrrjii. 

THPJSE-IN-Oins  FOOD  STORY. .  .';Jhat  vje  and  our  neighbors  arc  eatinr^; 


F-'-T-TFRIDlTY  PLEDGE. ,  .Honcnakers  v/ork  \vith  ^merica  on  fat  salvare. 


SCHOOL  LUITGH  GROTTS. .  .This  -./^ok's  story...  Bel  Alton  Ne^ro  School  in  Maryland' 

••••••• 

FE.-.TURE  'THESE. , ^Plentiful  fruits  and  vGC-ctables  in  the  Northeast  Region, 

•««•••• 

PLENTIFUL  FOOD  IrJFOEI.L^TION. .  .In  the  Northeast  Rc'don. 


WAR  FOOD  ADMfNISTR/ITfOA/ 
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...•SLO?^    ELOVj.  ... 


Honer  spoke  of  olivo  oil  in  the  Iliad  as  a  luxury,  and  homemakers  today- 
have  to  agree  with  him  on  that  point.    Olive  oil  is  in  very  short  supply 
and  very  expensive, 

vJorld  production  of  olive  oil  has  alvjays  centered  around  the  Mediterraneai 
basin,  the  original  home  of  the  olive  tree.    The  Franciscan  padres  planted  the 
first  olive  trees  in  California,  and  that  state  today  produces  practically 
all  the  domestic  olive  oil.     But  California  olives  are  grown  primarily  for 
pickling.    As  we  don't  produce  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  olive  oil  needed 
to  satisfy  the  U.  S.  demand,  we've  relied  on  imports  in  the  past.  The 
yearly  average  of  olive  oil  consumed  in  this  country  from  1935  to  1939 
iva-s  64  million  pounds. .  .with  only  4  million  pounds  produced  here,  ' 


After  the  ■  outbreak  of  the  war,  domestic  production  of  olive  oil 
increased  sharply.    But  xvhen  the  Mediterranean  basin  was  again  open  to 
Allied  Nations  and  exports  resumed,;  product'lQ'n  ih  .the  «U.S,  began  to  decline. 


i 


The  question  is,  then,  when  will  we  start  importing  olive  oil  again  in  ■ 
prewar  q_uantities,    VJhen  the  war  first  broke  out,  import  came  to  a  stop  from  " 
Italy  and  Greece ^     But  olive  oil  continued  to  come  from.  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  limited  quantities  in  their  ships.    And  this  situatlan, continues  today. 


In  all  probability  we  won't  be  recjelving,  oliv.e  oil  from  Italy  or  Greece 
for  a  few  more  years,     ./e  imported  heavily  from  them  in  the  past,  but  these 
tvjo  countries  nov.;  need  all  the  olive*  oil- -they  can  get  to  help  supply  their 
ovm  food  needs.    The' report  is  that  this  year  Tun-isia.lmH:. have  the  largest 
production  of  olive  oil  ever  on  record  for  that  country.     But  here  again  most" J 
of  it  will  go  to  holp  f.:ed  her  Medite«r«ran<Bran  neighbors,  especially  Algeria, 
French  Morocco,  and  Francoo  •    .  •  ■  - 

Still  there  is  a  cheerful  post-war  note ■  in  the' olLxe.  oiL  .blues  song,  ■ 
The  extensive  olive  planting  programs' now  going  on  in  North  Africa,  especiallj| 
Tunisia  and  Morocco  should  mean  heavy  exports  of  ■  oli.ve  ..oil  'tjo . us  a.  few  years 
after  the  wcr,    Anotiier  indication  of' this- is  the  long-standing  Mediterranean:^ 
tendency  to  import'* peanut 'and  other  cheaper  vegetable* oils,  .for  ..their,  own  use,' 
Tims  t.hese  countries  can  export  the  msre- expensive  olive  oil  and  obtain  forei^ 
credit  for  import  inv  manufactured'  items  '  f  rom-'  abroad,  •  •  •  .  .v.  .   

\  >  ,  .  ,   .    .    4  . 

"         ^A  'PLUG  FOR  ONIONS. . ; .    '  •  •    ' .  -   .  - 

/  ft   *   4'    *    1    '  > 

'"^■7-  -'■'-B'roadcasters  who  -are.  .s.u.£.gj3 sting,  the.  use  of  .onions 
■^in  meals  these  days  can  rest  assured  they  are  plugging 
•a -plentiful 'food.  "  Indeed;  onions 'n^ed  extra  mer-'  ' 
chandising  efforts  right  now.    Here  are  some  backgrouni! 
facts  for  your  inf ormati.ono 

Usually  at  this  time  the  ^sup^ly  of  onions  that  is 
held  in  storage,, „ so  that  civilian  needs  can  be  met 
all  year  round-, is  lovj„     B'lt  bad  v.'eather,  v/ith  re- 
sultant transportation  tie-ups.  held  thous:.ind  of  sacks 
of  our  late  crop  onions  in  storage  during  January  and 
February.     Nov;  that  these  f  c  od'Tiopper-unpers  can  come 


^  3  - 


out  of  storage,  qtovjots  arc-  doin'7,  everything  possible  to  wic.ke  up  for  lost 
time,  "./hat's  more,  v/ithin  a  few  weeks  (first  of  April)  the  nevj  crop  of 
onions  fron  Texas  vvill  bc;-in  r.ovinr,  -^^nd  there  are  indications  now  that 
the  nc'.v  crop  '.vill  be  heavy, 

Tlic  stora~:e  crop  is  in  cood  condition  and  the  prices  are  reasonable, . , 
much  lov;or  than  ut  this  time  last  year,  ' 

, , ,  .REPORT  mOU  HIE  "DYES"  COig.IITTSS.  .  .  . 

VJith  the  strains  of  "Easter  Parade"  floating:  in  over  the  radio  and  a 
whiff  of  sprinc  in  the  air,  now' s  the  time  for  a  fev;  tips  on  egc  dyes  that 
you  may  pars  along  to  your  listeners. 

Coloring  eggs  for  Easter  is  almost  as  old  as 
Christianity, in  fact,  lone  before  the  first 
Easter,  the  e-^r;  served  as  a  pift  ?.mong  friends 
and  symbolized  the  re-creotion  of  spring.  Later, 
Christians  adopted  the  custom  of  giving  eggs  and 
used  the  ef;3  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 
The  first  Sasti^r  c;:;gs  were  dyed  red  for  the  blood 
of  redemption, 

^  ^        ^  j  '  Today  eggs  may  be/ variegated  in  color  as  the 

C-  R  r-/u'>.-.!)j-jJ  rainbov7.     In  the  main,  there  are  tvjo  types  of  Easter 

eggs  dyes,    Tiie  first  type,  .lissolvos  in  v.-ator,  '  'It  may  come  to  you  in  the 
form  of  powder,  tablet,  or  naper  saturated  with  color.    Or  sometimes  you 
may  get  a  liquid  dye 'that  ne  .-ds  no  further  dilution.    Any  of  these  give 
the  egg  a  uniform  color,  and  frequoi.tly  m-_.nuf acturers  furnish  with  the  dye 
various  Easter  designs, ,, bunnies ,  flowers,  chickens, . .that  c;  n  be  transferred 
to  the  egg  when  the  egg  is  dry. 

The  second  tirpQ  of  dye  does  not  dissolve  in  vjater.    Rather  it  floats 
in  a  thin  filia  on  top.    Different  colors  jfiay  be  floated  v;ithout  mixing  so 
that  Vvhcn  the  egg  is  di'^ped  through  the  dye,  it  becomes  streaked  and  comes 
out  variegated.      You  may  firid  a  very  fevj  of  these  insoluable  dyes  in  a 
povjdcred  forra, 

vi-hile  both  types  of  dyes  arc  sr;fe  to  use,  the  insoluable  ones  are  good 
only, for  Easter  erg  coloring.    They  contain  substances  like  turpentine  to 
aid  the  dyoin";.     The  turpentine  prettj^  much  evc-.poratos  when  tli-..  ivarm  egg  goes 
thiro'.a  h  the  floating  film,  rnd  little,  if  any,  is  loft  by  the  time  the  egg 
is  dr\''.    3o  tiie  insoluble  dyes  arc   perfectly  safe  to  use  on  egg  shells  but 
not  ^xriTiitted  for  colorin:-  other  foods. 

Almost  all  Easter  egg  coloring  is  made  of  coal  tar  dyes.    And  for  our 
safety,  the  law  provides  that  food  dyes  m.ist   h';  harmless    nd  suitable  for 
their  specified  use.    Then,  in  order  that  vje  may  be  sure  the  law  is  followed, 
before  a  batch  o'f  dye    -q^^s  on 'the  '-lar'rct  the  manufacturer  must  submit  a 
somiple  to  tiie  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administr-.  tion.    Feed  rnd  Drug  tests  the 
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sainplej  rand  if  it  passes  the  tests  issues  a  certificate  tho.t  the  eg.^  dye 
from  that  particular  br.tch  hr.s  been  found  to  comply,  and  :::i\'"es  the  batch 
a  certain  lot  number*    as  a  rule,  the  laanuf acturer  then  puts  the  lot  numbct 
on  the  envelope  or  on  a  slip  of  paper  inside  each  TDacka;;e  of  dyei  Your 
listeners  may  v/ont  to  look  for  the  lot  Aumber  when  buying  dyes*,, just  as 
a  matter  of  protection. 


There's  not  likely  to  bo  any  shortage  of  Sastor  egg  dyes,, partly  because 
they're  a  seasonal"  product  and  partly  because  they  take  so  little  dye. 
Primary  coal  tar  dyes  arc  highly  concentrated. , ,a  little  goes  a  long  way,,, 
and  so  a  little  made  into  Eas+.er  eg,^.  dyes  will  color  many  eggs.    And  that's 
good  news  for  the  kiddies  and  for  the  grownHips  ivho  are  still  kids  at 
Easter time, 

....AN  EARLY  Ol~LL  TO  Oi^DER.,.. 

Remember  the  posters, .. "You  can't  breakfast  like  a  bird  and  work  like 
a  horse".  ...they' re  aart  of  the  national  nutrition  program  to  see  that 
Americans  start  the  virorking  day  with  an  adequate  meal.    You  s^e,  early  in 
the  war,  reports  showed  that  breakfast  was  usually  the  most  neglected  meal  :| 
of  the  day.     Improvement  had  to  be  made  if  the  phys:ical  and  mental  energy 
of  war  workers  was  to  be  maintained  during  a  most  productive  part  of  the  day. 

Broadcaster  might  be  interested  in  a  new  slant  the  Bridgeport,  Connecticuli 
nutrition  coirjuittee  is  taking 'in  the  promotion  of  ,-;,ood  breakfasts.  'This  j 
group  is  now  advocating  early  breakfast  meetings,  .  .  i 

Here:  are  points  in  favor  of  the  idea  as  presented  by  .the  committee  | 
members.     First,  more  business  can  be  accomplished  in,  a.  shorter  time  at 
breakfast.    There  is  no  time  lost  in  callin;.;  the  meeting  to  order  as  people 
usually  arrive  on  time  for  breakfast,     Tjiis  laeal  c  n  be  served  more  quickly 
than  the  other  two,  and  there  is  an  enthusiasm  early  in  the  day  to  tackle 
the  order  of  business,   "All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  business  steps 
which  would  require  all  evening  or  several  hours  at  noon  can  be  completed  i 
at  brcrkfast  in  about  an  hour,     v/hat's  more  the  early  breakfast  ^session  'I 
doesn't  interrupt  the  full  vjork-day.     It  also  makes  it  possible  t<o  put 
"meeting  ideas"  into  i:nmediate  effect. 

Most  restaurant  managers  vjolcome  the  idea  of  business  breakfasts. 
Their  eating  places  are  not  as  apt  to  be  filled  to  capacity  and  they  can 
promise  rosurv.tione,  ^^ad  vjith  laany  breakfast  foods  point-free,  the  menu 
variety  is  good,    .'ilso,  a  good  breakfast  can  usually  be  served  for  less  than 
tiie  cost  of  an  average  lunch. 

If  you  cnco vira'::;e  the  early  meeting  idea,  you'll  also  want  to  recommend 
a  good  breakfast  pattern,  .one  that' s  primarily  ration-point  free, 

Tlie  menu  must  include  fruit,  cereal,  perhaps  a  protein- rich  food  (such 
as,  eggs  or  a  combination  of  eggs  and  sausage  or  poached  egg  on. corned  ' 
beef  hash),  toast  or  muffins,' butter  or  fortified  margarine,  milk  for  the 
cereal,  and  a  beverage,  i 
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. . .  .AGGSITr  ON  "-..HITS"  llUvT, , , . 

Fainers  arc  toinc  aslcei  in  increase  their  production  of  chicken,  VJith 
the  present  outlook  of 'about  128  to  133  pounds  of  so-called  "red"  meats  per 
civilian  this  year. .. compared  with  about  147  pounds  in  1944.... more  chicken 
neat  v;ill  cone  in  handy, 

Chan;;inG  war  demands  and  greatly  reduced  production  of  some  meats, 
particularly  pork,  have  placed  cheater  dependence  upon  chicken  meat  by  the 
Armed  Forces  and  civilians,    ''Jhile  ^-resent  indications  point  to  some  3 
billion  pounds  of  dressed  chicken  coming  up,  this  nmount  is  not  larc.e 
enourh.    Out  of  this  must  come  more  than  600  million  rjounds  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  export  iiceds.    The  .rcmaininc  supply  for  civilians  v;ould  not 
amount  to  more  than  20  pounds  per  capita, .. compared  with  about  24  pounds 
each  last  year, 

Tnat's  why  the  V.'cir  F-^od  Administration  is  urginc!  farmers  to  raise  an 
extra  brood  of  chickens 'for  meat  purposes  and  to  market  then  as  early  as 
possible.     Oince  the  civilian  shortrj-je  of  r-^d  iicat  will  be  noticd  mostly 
between  the  present  time  and  late  sumnvjr,  the  farmers  who  cet  extra  chicks 
immediately  7;ould  be  able  to  ■larket  tlieir  birds  up  to  4  pounds  wei,2;ht  by 
late  JdlVo    T;-o  call  for  increased  chickens  does  not  mean  holding  any  of 
the  pullets  for  egr:  production^    A  l.eavy  increase  in  the  number  of  laying 
flocks  would  m.ean  an  ov(3r-supaly  of  eg  js  in  1946. 

 iI'Jt;j-:s  on  the  uft^'J:;... 

Judginx  from  the  'latest  fi:.ures  the  CoMmunity  School  Lunch  pro.^^ram  is 
mol'ing  friends  at  a  rapid  rate.    Almost  four  and  one-half  million  children 
are  eating  lunches  in  31,339  schools  and  child  dare  centers,  operating 
'.-!ith  the  financial  help  of  the  Uar'  Food  Admiai , ■strati on.    The  number  of 
children  enjoying  lunch  at  school  is  almost  tv/ice  the  rfumber  for  the  srjno 
period  the  year  before. 

As  you  know,  schools  arc  reimbursed  according  tfo'  *the  type  cf  lunches 
they  serve.    The  last  figures  av.ilable  show  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lunches  serve'd  were  complete  meals  —  that  is,  a  protein  dish_,  fruit  or 
vegetables;  enriched  brc^ad.,  butter  or  fortified  j-.iergarine  and  milk.    One  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  reimbursalDle  program  states  that  all  children  shall 
eat  lunch  regardless  of  their  ability  to  paj?-.    And  it's  interesting  to  note 
that  durjng  December  the  children  who  did  not  pay  avvjra'jed  daily  441,230, 

Tlie  pro::ram  seems  to  appeal  enuv.lly  to  tfct.h  urb'^n  and  rural  schools. 
More  ruraJ  schools  take  aart  but  moru  urban  children  eat  prepared  lunches 
at  school-    On3 of  the  largest  school  lunch  units  is  in  New  York  City 
where  ^^5.. 000  grammar  s'ch'ool  pupils  ont^  lunch  prepf.r'jd  in  a  central  kitchen 
and  delivcd  by  a  fleet  of  trucks  to  the  schools  throughout  the  city.  The 
carefully  planned  lunches,  prepared  by  a  staff  of  25C  employees,  follow 
a  general  pattern  cf  thick  soup  or  another'  hot  dish,  sandwiches,  r.ilk, 
hard  cooked  eggs,  a  raw  vegetable,  such  as  carrot  sticks,  c&.bbage  wedges, 
celery  or  green  peppers,  and  either  stewed  or  fresh  fruit. 


prepare 
Funds, 


the 
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In  contrast  to  this  lar^o  scale  lunch  procram  lot's 
take  a  1-ook  in-duri'-nc  the- h66n  hour  on  one  of  the  many 
ono-room  schools  in  the  United  States,     The  Elk  Prairie 
School  in  Llontana  has  12 'pupils.    Last  year  the  teacher 
took  it  upon  herself  to  cook  at  home  the  ni.;;ht  before 
a  stew  or  soup  which  she  re-heated '6n  top  of  the  stove 
that  supplied  heat  for  the  one-room  buildinc.    The  children 
enjoyed  it  so  much. that  the  parents  arranged  to  have  one 
of  the  cloak  rooms  sealed  off  and  equipped  for  the 
preparation  of  a  simple  meal.    Now  th'e  teacher  and  pupils 
food  and  enjoy  a  complete  meal,  partially  financed  by  Federal 


\Vhe1lier/vhe  Community  School  Lunch  prorircm  as  it  is  now  set  up  vjill 
continue  after  the  end  of  this 'school  year  depends  on  the  action  of  Concress, 
The  appropriation  made  last  July,  194^'-,  Vi/as  inade  for  one  yCar  only, 

. , . .  TIIREE-^IN-QNE  FOOD  STORY. . . . 

In  spite  of  scarcities  and  rationing,  vjc  ate  more  of  most  Itinds  of 
f  "od  :^'er  person  in  the  United  States  last  year  than  during  the  pro-war  years 
of  1955-39.    On  the  plus  side  were  dairy  products  (except  butter),  meats,  eggs; 
tomatoes' and  citrus  fruits,  fresh  vegetables  and  grain  products.  For  just  ; 
one  comparison  in  figures.., in  the  pre-war  years,  Americans  xvere  eating  an 
average  of  126  pounds  of  meat.    In  194-4  this  amount  was  increased  to  >i 
approximately  147  pounds,  1 

■  ■  "  ' .  .      ■  ■  *  ■  i 

At  the  same  time  we  had  about  as  m.uch  poultry,  game  and  fish  as  a  group; , 
potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes  together;  and  all  kinds  of  beverages  as  we  had  in 
the  years  before  the  war.    Our  only  food  items  falling  short  of  pre-vjar 
years  v^ere  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  sugar  and  canned  and  fresh  fruits^ 
other  than  citrus,    ■  -  . 

Our  neighbor,  Canada,  fared  about  as  well.     Canadians  had  less  potatoes 
and  sv\feet  poto.toes. , .but  more  fats  and  oils  than  they'd  used  other  years. 
On  the  other  hand  because  the  United  Kingdom  imports  a  large  part  of  its 
food  supply,  Britain  stood  with  a  minus  score  on  many  foods,  Britishers 
ate  considerablj'-  less.mieat  than  in  pro-war  years,  less  i^oultry,  g-rme  and  fish, 
less  fats  and  oils,  tomatoes  and  fruits. 


■None  of  the  three  countries  pampered  the  national  sweet  tooth.    Each  had 
'less  sugar.     But  each  of  the  countries  consumed  more  leafy  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  'ind  fluid  milk,,,&  significant  step  in  the  right  direction  from 
'a  nutritional  point  of  vievj,  ,■ 

,  FAT    -    TERITIIY  PLEDGE. .,. 

Every  homemaker  ;vho's  putting  by  her  used  kitchen  f-.ts  is  working  with 
the  Arm.ed  Services,  the  farmer,  the  industrialislt,  in  short  the  rest  of  Aneric 
And'' working, ,, not  in  some  big  general  way,,, but  on  a  specific  task. 


i 


In  Amy  -^JoA  Navy  kitchens  in  this  country,  moss  officers  and  chief 
cooks  keep  n.  sharp  eye  to  sjc  thr.t  no    f".t  is  wrsted.    They  s^e  to  it 
that  mor.t  trimminrs  arc  rendered  and  kitchen  greases  are  saved  in  big 
tins  for  re'-ular  collection. 

In  thj  ~ast,  hotels  and  restaurants  have  done  a  pood  job  of  helping  in 
the  f-^t  salvapo  drive.    So  too  have  the  homemakers.    -^^nd  it's  expected  that,,, 
like  the  honenakers, . .hotels  and  restaurants  will  pitch  in  to  achieve  the 
poal  for  the  f-^.t  salvage  drive,    i^nd,  incident ly  that  co-l,  from  home 

kitchens  -^lone,  is  230  :nillion  pounds. 

The  farmer,  for  his  part,  is  savinp  the  tallow  from  the  slaughter  of 
cattle.  He's  raisinp  cotton,  soybeans,  peanuts,  end  other  oil  producinr, 
products  to  near-record  levels,  -  ■ 

So  when  one  of  your  listeners  scrapes  out 'the  last  drop  of  used  fat, 
she's  "in  the  .:;roove"  with  the  rest  of  iimerica.  Maybe  you'd  like  to  tell 
her  so,- 

  miS  OF  'TE5  NORTHSA.ST  REGION  

(ciearod  by  O.V;.I.  xvith  an  '^l"  essential  ratine) 

SCnCOL  IIJIT3TI  Gj^OlJS 

And  this  vjock's  story  is  about  ^  the  School  Lunch  at  Bel  Alton  Negro 
School  in  Maryland.    N^i-zt  week,  vjo'll  tell  you  about  a  program  in  Connecticut. 

"iEAig:sai7ii^,  mm'-ERjm..^  ricj^". , . 

Doesn't  sound  real,  does  it?    3ut  that's  what  the  children  at  the  Bel  Alton 
Schoal  ha.d  in  1943,  as  a  r^^sult  of  the  School  Lunch  Program  there.     The  menu 
included  turkey,-  cranberries,  bread  and  butter,  celery  and  peas." 

Naturally,  every  day  lunches  aren't  quite  as  elaborate. , .but  they're  equally 
nutritious, ,  .-^.nd  the  price  is  the  sajne,    N:*arly  all  of  thu  400  children  . 
who  attend  the  school  eat  the  school  lunch.    About  60  children  pay  nothing 
for  their  lunches  in  accordance  ivith  the  arroement  botx'jcen  the  school  and  the 
'.'Jar  Food  Adinini str-^.tion,  which  provid(^s  that  no  distinction  be  made  between 
tbd  children  whose  Barents  can  afford  the.  lunch  and  those  who  can't, 

"  Some  of  the  fpoyl  for  Bel  Hilton's  noon  meals  com^s  from  the  school's  own 
Victory  Garden,    Durin.-  the  year,  the  agriculture  class  tends  a  half  ■:^cre 
garden,,, ana  the  a-riculturo  teacher  tends  it  during  the  summer  months. 
Produce  from  the  garden  is  crnned  at  the  community  canning  center.  Two 
years  ?.^o,  thu  total  yic?-d  frort  the  half  acre  -  as  130  crjis  of  snap  boans.., 
four  bushels  of  T.ot-.tocs. .  .nine  bushels  of  kale,  and  a  peck  of  onions. 

The  principal  at  the  Bel  Alton  School  takes  the  chief  responsibility  for 
h':'jidling  the  school  lunch  prograin,  ■  nd  do'^s  th.,  necessary  marketing.    He  is 
enthusiastic  about  the  benefits  of  the  program  to  the  children  at  his  school... 
and  he  tells  this  story  to  illustrate  why  he  is.    Onco,  he  says,  he  talked 


vjith  a  small  boy  vjIio  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  stomach,     "rihat  did  you 
have  for  breakfast? "  ho  asked  the  boy, 

''Nothing",  vjas  the  answer, 

"■,,hat  did  you  have  for  dinn^jr  last  night?" 

'Ivlolassos,  bread  and  a  walnut." 

'L-ind  for  breakfast  yesterday?''  '  ,  , 

"Ifc  thine." 

That  stomach  pain  vjas  simple^  hunger,    llovj  that  child  joins  the  others  for 
a  hot  noon  meal  every  day.    Ho  cots  his  lunch  free.    And  the  stomach  pains 


n 


',asa'";pc 


And  uhcn  you  think  of  an  accomplishment  like  that  one,.. 


v/cll. , ,Tlianks-:-,ivip,  dinner  for  a  nickel  sounds  quite  possible,  doesn't  it, 
EEATUR3  TII33U:. ... 

This  is  th..  forty-first  installinont  of  t:;.is  list  of  plentiful  fruits  and 
vo  ■.  tablos.  Latest  xdre  information  froi;i  our  narket  news  office  is  the  basis 
for  this  report.  For  daily  developments  during  this  current  '-veek,  phono  your 
local  ir.£rl:ct  novs  office. 


BOSTON 


m.J  YORK  CITY 


Ee,.ts  'Onions  ■ 

Broccoli  Rab>^' 'Parsnips 
Carrots  'Spinach 
Celery  'Turnips 
Gra^oe  fruit  ' 


Apples        '  Es Carole 

Snap  Beans'  Lettuce 

Boots  '  Onions 

Ca'i'v\pe'    ■  '  Pepp^^rs 

Cavrots      '  Spinach 

Celery        '  STJout  Potatoes 


i/ASHINGTON,D.C. 


Apples 

Cabbage 

Onions 


HilLADELPKIA 


PITTSBlJIiGH 


BALTIAORI 


Appl OS  '  Gr wn s  ( 3ro c c o  1  i 
•Bcuts    ♦    Ra.bo  ,  Eale , Collar ds , 

Cabbage'     Turnip  tops  ,ilaii- 
Garrots'     ov.r  Salad) 
Cel'jry  '  Onions 

'PLE^TTIFQL  FOOD  II3'0Ri.i;iTT0N. . .  . 


A-plos 
Cabbage 


lory 


v>e 

Grapefruit 
Onions 


Snap  beans  '  Turnips 
Cabbage  ♦  Celery 

Carrots  ' 
Onions  ' 
Sv'joot  Potatoes 


'Thu  foods  listed  bellow  arc  expected  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  North- 
east Recion  for  the  yionth  of  April,    Your  mention  of  those  foods  on  your 
prograjii  viill  help  encourage  wise  use  of  the  vjartimo  food  supply. 


■FR^SII  FRUITS  &  YSGZTA^jLES 

ONIONS 

C-.bb^ge 

Crrots  ■  • 

Spinach 

Or:  n-a  s  ■ 

Apples  (espociallj'-  loi'v-er  grades 

and  smaller  sizes) 
Otlier  ■:iro  lucts  in  local  abundance 


OTHER  FOODS 

Dr3^  edible  peas- 
Dry-mix  soups 

Soya  flour,  grits  and  flakes 
Citrus  marmalade 

Apale  butter,  jellies  and  grapo, 

plum  a.ad  fig  jams 
VJiieat  flour  and  bread 
Macaroni  J  spaghetti,  noodles 


;.l. 


For  a  report  on  food  sup-ilies  in  your  particular  narket  check  the  local 
market  re;-^orter  or  the  nearest  District  Office  of  Supply,  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. 
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A  R5-5ViJ.UATI0N  IS  IISCESSARY;, .« Toward  a  better  understanding  of  tlx;  food 
situation. 

AROUI'E)  'IKS  COIu'^. .  .Report  on  some  important  wartime  crops. 
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.  .  .A  RE-EVALUATION  IS  NECESSARY. .  . 


It's  true  that  ccrt-zdn  f  od  items  such  as  meat,  Icrd,  fats  and  sucar  are  not 
plontiful  cnou",h  ri^tit  novj  in  this  country  to  moot  all  the  demands  of  all 
claimants. our  Armed  Forces,  civilians  and  'llics,    Ho^vcvcr,  maybe  your 
listeners  ar^  too  conscious  of  these  3horta,(;;us  and  forget  the  over-all  food 
pro  luction  effort  and  the  many  items  in  qoo'I  supply. 

So  that  there  -"ill  be  no  j.iisundGrstandinc  on  the  food  situation,  certain 
basic  facts  should  be  recalled.    You  maaht  like  to  remind  your  listeners  of 
some  statements  made  by  Marvin  Jones,  Vlar  Food  Administrator, 

On  the  f-i^od  production  front,  Judr;e  Jones  points  out  that  "the  farmers  in 
^jnerica, , .despite  handicaps  of  war,,, have  produced  substantially  more  food  in 
each  of  the  r.var  years  than  they  did  in  peace  time",     (Last  year,  record  or 
near-record  luvels  vjere  set  for  just  about  every  food  item, .  ,ivi th  a  total 
production    one  third  J;i,:^h.©r -t' in^pro-'^fer  lypfvrs/  -  ♦And  the  latest  crop  report 
indicates  another  year  of  all-out  production.)     "This  y^^ar,"  Jud  ,o  Jones  said, 
"the  War  Foo^d  Admyi^st.rr.tlon  is  .can.tinuLn.3  to  'Urae  all-ffut  pro'ductridn  'of  the* 
.jjrea'te'st  possible  ajnount  of  food,     Concress  has  provided  assistance  by  making 
available  price  supports  as  an  assaranco  to  f-afljnviTr.Su.-.'i.    • 

As  for  th^  areS'jnt  food  situatio«»,v  Ju-d.je  Jories  pointed  out  that  there  is 

still  a  ./ood  sup-^ly  of  food  in  this  country.     "Certain  itoirrs ;'.snch-..3,s -iiwats^  

lard,  fats  and  suaar  are  less  tho.n  the- o.vor.— all  requirerr.ents ,  but  other  items 
are  in  plentiful  sup"->ly»    ijid  >^ven,  after  takin  ,.  ■  into  acccaintathD-se  -t^hat- a^re 
in  short  su;oply,  tiiere  is  suf f icient , . , if ,  it .  i s  properly  distributed  and  shared, 
to  assure  our  paople  a  aood,  vdiolesome.  diet.    The  people  in  the 'United- -States, 
on  a.  per  capita  basis,  have  boen  oatina  more  t -an  they  did  prior  to  th^  fjar.  " 
Hero  ac;ain  broadcasters  can  point  out  ,t.Ue -sulistitution  of  moro  plentiful '  foods 
for  those  in  short  supply,       .   -     ...   r  ;">  ■'  •  »;,.■.  :,-.a.:-a-.-  a.:.- 

Judco  Jones  had  this  to  _say  of  other  than  civil>ari..,_EQCiUirci.ient s. "thc- 
require::v;nts  of  our  Armed  Foreces  are  jp.ecasaarily  r_;Tov]irL[:  and  everyone^  wants 

these  roquirem.en1;.3^.to  be  m^^t.'V  ,  Arid  this  .-of  supplies-  for  'our.itlli.es.-,  '?we'-.knoW' 

thrat  'o.nly  because  of  the  food  that  vjo  u..re  abl.,  to  famish  tho  Rusfsir^ns  raid 
and'  our  other  f i.-rhtinc  allies  have  thc^.  j-vs£in.  fal-^le  to  carry  on  as  they  have  in 
thc'ir  milit'iry  operations.     This  not  only,  serves  them,-  it  serves  U's';-a;s-J«eli-, " 
As  for  relief  supplies,  he  sail,   "ther^,  are.  contain  relief  needs  in  Europe 
anl' the,.  Pacific  area,  especially  in  the  -  wake  of  battle,  that  must...  be-iaet  • 

He  si-unmod  up_  those,  npe^Js. by  gayinc,  "I*am  sure-,  in*  the* lirjl^t* of  thfesfe 
facEs'thao  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  iiako  every  effort  to  be  helpful 
in  assuri.na  an  adequate  supaljr  for  our  i^.mcd  Forces  and  our  fi jhtina  -h.llies, 
V'ie  all  realize  tiie  necessity  of  sharin.p  this  food  and  playing  square  xvith  our 
neighbors, . ^and  our  fi:;^htina  forces  and  our  Allies," 


.^CmiD  Yh2  CORNER... 


There  tvill  be  substantial  incroo.sos  in  tho  planting  of  crops  needed  to 
meet  the  war  situation,  accordinG  "to  the  very  latest  report  froji  the  United 
States  Do-oartment  of  Agriculture,    Svory  month  tho  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 
the  Departnont  puts  out  a  statei.ient  on  crop  conditions  and  the  March  report  is 
of  interest  because  it  tells  how  the  fanners  across  the  nation  have  again 
OT^Drossed  their  intentions  to  plant  near-record  acreages  of  the  principal 
fa-^rl  and  feed  crops  this  year, 

Hice  is  one  crop  with  a  near-record  acreage  indicated  for  194-5*  Expected 
Vein'^.nls,  ,:ooi  yields  last  year  and  favorable  conditions  this  spring  are 
Tactors  in  this  increase.    Another  grain  showing  an  increase  vjas  winter 
wheat,., 3  million  acres  more  this  year  than  last,    Oats  showed  an  8  percent 
incrcose.    This  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  and 
oriUipmont  requirements  for  this  crop  are  relatively  low  and  because  oats 
::ave  rained  in  favor  as  a  feed  crop. 

The  greatest  indicated  increase  this  year  is  in 
.|:^  flaxseed  plantings, , .upped  37  percent,  lliis 

■'•  crop  is  important  for  linseed  oil  to  meet 


<^•^^v^v.■■•.•>'UM  V.  civilian  and  military  requirements.    There  will 

^^^,<;^0^^^^i:^^L    3     ■^^G^^J-so  be  20  percent  more  sugar  beets  planted  than 
/^#v^      f-^f  W  ^  .J^"^'^  year.    Even  though  there  is  an  increase 

\i    /C/     ^v- .reported  in  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets,  farmers 
(jUiri  ■'  'n^^.'v^'      <^  ov^'^'^^'havo  some  apprehension  concerning  labor  'for 

  thinning  and  harvesting  the  beets.    So  the  194-5 

M  indl-c-ated  acreage  Is  still  under  the  1934-43 

average, 

These  indicate!  increases  will  offset  the  'crops  going  -down  in  acreage 
this  year.    Decreases  are  expected  in  such  feed  crops  as  corn,  barley  and 
sorghuius. .  »and  in  such  food,  crops  as  Iry  peas  and  beans,  suect  potatoes  and 
potatoes,  soybeans,  peanuts  and  sprin;-  wheat.    The  total  acreage  of  coiranercial 
v'egcta''lcs  seems  likely  to  be  only  slightly  lower  than  in  1944,     Some  of  the 
farmers  are  cutting  back  on  certain  crops  because  the*ir  boys  have  been 
called  or  expect  to  -be  called  for  military  service,     'The  older  men  cannot 
carr^'  the  overload  -  nd  some  are  "less  skilled  at  repairing  pcwer  equipment* 
Also  some  ma3hin<~;ry  parts  '?nd  services  are  harder  to  secure.    So  most 
fanners  f^.el  compelled  to  shift  to  a  combination  of-  crops  and  livestock 
which  ■■.'ill  spread  the  work  load.    There  does  not  appear  ' to  be  any  lirge 
area  v;hero  farmers  ,arc  seriously  handicapped  by  weather,  finances,  seed  or 
feed  shortages,  A  "^^ 

IVE  TI-IE  OOKE-ON. .  .^\^ 
•i.  \ 
The  nation's  farm^s  have  been  asked  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  food  this  y>jar.  At  the  s:jne  time,  ag-riculture' s  labor  ranks  are 
being  reduced  further  this  year  to  meet  the  needs-  of  the  Armed  Forces,  So 
the  importrnco-  of  recruiting  emergency  fam  labor  is  most  ui*gent  this  year 
if  farmers  are  to  ineet  their  goalsj 

VJar  ?ool  Administration  estiinates  that  four  million  women,  men,  boys 
and  girls  from  tovmsand  cities  are  needed  to  vvork  on  farms  this  year.  Of 
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that  niimbor,  about  three-qUapters  of  a  millifen .must  be  xvomen;  a  million  and 
a  half  boys  and  ,^irls. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  greatest  need  for  vjoraen  will  be  for  seasonal 
fann  work, . .teachers  and  college  girls  with  two  to  three  months  vacation, 
bu-^-iness  girls  vvilling  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  in  emergency  farm  work 
or  in  a  canning  factory;  housewives  v/ho  will,  when  the  local  call  comos!|,  help 
save  a_  crop,  of  beans  or  tomatoes,  or  berries  or  apples,  ^ 

/^M-^'-'V^M^lft''^  "^^^         help  tremendously  by  telling  your 

■■Mih^rrT-^^^^^^  listeners  about  these  needs,., and  stressing  the 

importance  of  filling  them.    It's  not  too  early 
■\-vy,....       to  plan  how  you  can  do  this  most  effectively, 

'  X;-,,.'       The  supervisor  of  the  VJomen' s  Land  Army  for  your 
.       Vo'  ..;.,  .■„  state  can  help  you  tie  in  your  copy  with  local ^farm 
X  v?^^  ~  'a3abarneeds.The  state  supervisor  can  tell  you  to  what 

'    \<         ..■.  ■■'extent  women  adll  be  called  upon  to  help  on  farms 
-  \%^\-'-y-  in.  yonv  locality,     fhey  can  also  help  you  arrange 


/  luY^VV    -V''""     "■    '  j-oaoures, .  .  Bucxi  as  imiervievjs  vuiT^n  T^own  anu  cxi^y 

^peed'  -fhe^v'^vonon  xvho  have  vjorkcd  on  farms. 

If  you  don't  aireaay  knbvj  the  name  and  address  of  your  local  farm  labor 
officer,  the  state  supervisor  vrill  su'oply  you  with  this  information.    You  will 
find  t,ho  n'unc  and  address  of  thv  v.bmen's  Land  Army  supervisor  for  your  state 
in  this  issue  of  ROUND-UP. ..  see  page  10  ,    The  mx-n  listed  are  in  charge  of  all 
U,'  S.  Crop  Corps  activities. .. including  the  Women's  Land  Army, 

, . .  .MEAT  DELBTE; . . . 

Here's  the  latest  information  on  civilian  meat  supplies  for  April 
throucii  June.,, more  veal,  lajnb  and  mutton  than  vjas  available  during  the 
first  three  m.onths  of  tlie  year,  but  less  beef  and  pork.     This  ail  simmers 
dovm  to  a  continuing  ti'ht  supply  of  meat. 

The  civilian  allocation  of  meat  for  this  coming  quarter  is  3  billion 
793  million  pounds,.. 12  percunt  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1945.  The 
cut  is  necessary  bccrause  right  now  we're  going  throu.gh  the  seasonal  low  time 
for  livestock  marketings  and  because  increased  supplies  of  meat  must  go  for 
military  uses.     The  civilian  supply  will  now  mean  about  115  pounds  of  meat 
per  person  this  year.    This  is  almost  30  pounds  per  person  less  than  in  194-4, 
Nor  c-..,n  we  expect  much  improvement  in  supply  before  the  fall  months  vjhen 
livestock  m.arketing  is  on  the  seasonal  increase.    The  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe  will  not  materially  affect  the  meat  situation. 

Because  the  meat  supply  will  be  tight  there  are  plans  now  under  way  to 
see  that  what  xie  liave  is  more  fairly  distributed. ,  .especially  to  congested  war 
production  centers,    Tbis  now  distribution  nlan  will  become  effective  as  soon 
as  regulations  can  be  formulated  by  the  CPA  under  authority  delegated  by  the 
War  Food  Administrator^    The  now  action  will  see.  that  more  cattle  and  hogs 


novo  into  federally-inspected  plants  and  thus  into  inter-state  trade  channels, 
Vilien  livestock  arc  slaughtered  in  non-f ederally  inspected  plants  they  cannot 
be  shipped  across  state  linos.     So  if  a  neat  produciag  state  tends  to  have 
a  lar^e  number  of  its  cattle  going  into  this  type  of  plant  the  local  supply 
of  '-.eat  is  out  of  proportion  to  what  other  non- producing  meat  states  have, 

Tiie  military  forces  vjill  get  4  percent  more  meat  the  next  three  months 
than  they  received  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.    This  supply  will  assure 
ty, -J  necessary  moat  ration  for  our  fighting  men  and  women.    Also,  in  addition 
tc  our  military  personnel  we  must  send  rations  for  civilians  working  with 
our  '■.zx^iy  ovdr seas,  prisoners  of  vjar  and  part  of  the  Allied  Armies, , .including 
tl.^  ^'ilipinos  and  Fr^^e  French  and  Italian  units  serving  with  the  U,  S»  Army, 
prisoners  of  war  aonus  novj  contain  meat  alternates  and  the  amount  of  meat 
roo^uiri^d  for  this  purpose  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

There  will  be  substantial  roductio'ns  in  the  amourrt .  of  meat  goihgv  to 
Lend-lease  the  next  three  months,  too,    THe  only  supplies  to  be  made  available 
are _  32^  ,':^illion, pounds*    Almost  all  of  this  vjill  be  pork  and  beef  tushonka, . , 
a  canned  moat  product  with  a  high  percentage  of  fatinvjhich  had  been  contracted 
some  months  ago  by  Russia  for  its  Annyi      The  United  Kingdom  will  only  get 
25  million  pounds  of  meat  the  next  three  months  compared  vdth  207  million 
pounds  in  the  first  quarter,    Liirdted  supplies  of  meat  for  feeding  civilians 
in  lib'^rated  areas  vjill  be  made  ftom  stocks  held  by  the  United  Kingdomi  The 
reduction  in  the  foteign  allocation,  was  liiade  because  any  further  reductl  on  of 
supplies  in  the  United  States  would  create  difficult  distribution  problems. 
Still,  our  iTioat  ration  will  bo  larger,  than  that  in  .the  United  Kingdom.  Last 
year  the  British  per  capitr-.  ration  of  moat  was  50  pounds  less  than  ours. 


....IT'S  I,iAI\IlL4"  TO  THH'1..,, 


^ y This  is  Red  Gross  month  and  a  good  month  to  tell 


\ 


youT  listeners  about  prisoner  of  war  packages. 

Under  the  Geneva  Convention,  prisoners  may  receive 
individual  packages  of  food,,, meant  particularly  to 
fill  in  the  hollovir  spots  left,  .by  the  prison  diet. 
The  War-  Food.  Administration  buys  most  of  the  food  for 
these  packages,  but  tlie  boxes  move  into  prisoner  hands 
throu:;;h  the  International  Gommitt.ee  of  the'  Red  Gross, 

The  Ariv;rici.n  Red  Gross  prepares  and  ships  all  food  packages  sent  from  our 
country  to  i-jr.vrioan  --nd  Allied  prisoners,  but^.  in  turn,  the  Governments,  to 
whose  natioi'^als  the  pack<ages  were 'sent,  reimburse  the  Rod  Gross  for  the  cost 
of  the  packages, 

Tne  it.oms  in  the  food  packages  arc  planned  by  the  Red  Gross  Nutrition 
Service  in  consultation  with  the  Oi"~fice  of  the  Mv^dical  Director,    E"ch  package 
vjhon  v.Tap-^od  ahd.  ready*  for-  shipping  weighs  11  pounds,    Much  had  to  be 
considereil  in  planning  the  packa-ge.    Above  all  else,  food  items  must  be 
nutritious.    Prison  camp  diet  is  likely  to  be  starchy  and  deficient  in  proteins, 
fats,  vitamins  and  minerals.    It's  been  the  aim  of  the  i^cd  .Gross  to  give  •  as 
nearly  as  possible  faods  that  will  provide  the  essentials  for  an  adult  doing 
sedentary  work. 
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Then  after  the  nutrition  anGle  came-  the  question  of  likes.     So  far  as 
possible,  thu  Nutrition  Service  ploTinod  for  food  items  that  prisoners  like 
and  have  been  used  to  at-home.    And  to  prevent  monotony,  many  items  vary 
'f2*om  week  to  vjcok.    Always  there's  a  basic  pattern  of  milk,  table  fat, 
cheese,  meat,  and  dried  fruit,  but -the  other  items  vary  as  do  the  kinds  pf 
meat  and  fruit.  ' 

Since-'  t]ie  packages  nmy be  in  transit  a  long  time  and  in  all  sorts  of       ,  ' 
climates,  the  food  items  have  to  bo  able "to  take  it"v    Ration  D  chocolate 
bar,  f5r' instance,  has  been  used  because  it  can  vathstand  temperatures  up  to 
120  degf-ees.    Red  Cross  packages  as  a  rule  can  stick  it  out  for  a  year  in  ' 
good  condition.  _  ] 

An  example  of  vjhat  a  TOVJ  gets,  hero's  a  typical  packa.^'e:  v;hole ■  povjdered 
milk,  processed  /jrioriC'an  cheese,  an  .Army  spread  (b\;.ttor  and  •  checao)  ,v;hole  apray 
dried  eggs,  corned  beef,  pork  lunchoaja  meat ,  peanut  butter  >  salmon,  prunes  or - 
raisins,  jam,  biscuits,  chocolate  bar  (Ration  D) ,  sugar,  coffee  (soluble), 
'salt  and  pepper,  m.ultiyitamin  tablets,  chicken  noodle  soup. 

In  ad'dition,  each  package  contains  four  or  five  packs  of  cigaretts,  four 
ounces  of  soap,  and  som.etimes  chevjing  gum, 

'As  you  knovj,  the  Japanese  have  not  been  cooperative  in  providing  the 
necessary  facilities  for  relief  supplies  to  go  regularly  to  prison  camps' 
throughout  the  Far  East,    .But  those  shipments  which  have  reached  cur 
prisoners  in  Japanese  hands  contained  a  high  ajnount  of  protein,  as  many  as 
five' tins  of  meat, .  ,f  ish  and  cheese. 

The  Red  Gross  makes  every  attempt  to  give  each  American  prisoner  one 
standard  food. package  weekly.    For  if  a  POVJ  gets  his  package  each  week,  he's 
not  likely  to  run  into  any  serious  nutritional  deficiencies.    Besides  the 
standard  food  packages,  there's  a  special  Christmas  package,  and  a  special 
invalid  package  vdth  foods  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of. the  sick, 

(o  o    1  V^'^'C    '    •  •  *  ^-^P-^^  FOOLING 

^S4'^~>>^       ''^"^V-  i^--'  ''^■^"^■'^  Easter  , and  April  Fool's  falling  on  the  same 
^''^f'6^(iCii.(a(rxcQ2P^^      day  this  year,  you  may  want  to  tie  in  vath  your 

prograra  a  common  fallacy  about  eggs.    Most  of  us 
have  hoard  from  the  cradle  up  that  raw  eggs  are 
easiest-  to.  digest.    Actually  either  soft  or  hard- 
cooked  eggs  digest  more  completely  than  raw  ones. 
Our  main  concern  is  to  kt;0p  the  eggfe  tender  by- 
cooking  them  over  low,  slow  heat» 

And.  here  are  other  "old  xvives'  tales"  that  you  may 
•  find  useful  in  connection  with  April  first. 

True  or  False?,  It ' s  . dangerous  to  eat  seafood  and  drink  milk  at  the  same  meal. 
False,  obviously,  since  som.e  of  our  tastiest  fish  -dishes,,, clam  chovjder, 


iT  EASTER..., 
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oyster  stcv,  lobster  NovaburGt.,  ..rcquiro  milk  in  tlio  iaakinc. 

And  onothor  f:;llcicy  that  mey  v;oll  by  oxplodsd  while  moat  is  scarce: 
athletes  and  others  doinc,  heavy  muscular  work  do  not  need  more  meat  in  their 
diets.    Strenuous  activity  calls  for  a  hi,sh-calorie  diet,  but  it's  expensive 
arrl  unn^c.-^rsary  to  supply  the  calorics  in  the  form  of  protein. 


•    ...  .rJjT./S  OF  IKE  NOETHSA.ST  IlEGION. . . , 

(Cleared  by  O.I'T. I.  with  an  ■■A''  essential  rating) 

"SCHOOL  L'JM'OH  GR0I  J3. .  .  " 

This  vjeek»s  story  Is  about  the  ProGrair.  .at  Bethany  Elementary  School, 
Bethany,  Connecticut,    Next  vjsek,  we'll  talk  about  a  School  Lunch  in 
Pennsylvania. 

"ixniZR  k:id:s  'bsst.  . . "  •  •  •  -  .  . 

Is  a  phrase  that  most  children  don't  liice  to  hear.    But  the  mother  in 
our  case  "is  LIrs*  Alan  Twitchell,  vjho  has  been  President  a£"  the  Bethany, 
Connecticut  Parent-Teacher's  i\5Sociation  for  the  past  ti;o  years.    And  this  is 
'.'.'hat  she  has  to  say  about  the  School  Lunch  Program  at  Bethany  Slementary  School: 

"Thcugh  I  live  only  300  feet  from  the  school,  I  v;ouldn't  think  of  : 
making  lunch  at  homo,    I.ly  child  v/as  a  li^ht  and  fussy  eater.    Now  she 
practically  gorges  herself  at  school,  and  eats  everythinr;. " 

According  to  Ilrs,  T?;itchell,  the  original  doubts,  . suspicions  and  poor 
cooperation  that  attended  the  opening  of  the  Program,  in  1939  have'  given  a\;ay 
to  a  spirit  of  community  interest.    Children  and  parents  from,  every  type  of 
home  and  background  have  been  brought- ■closer  together  through  the  "school 
lunch.    The  children  have  become  healthier  and  more  alort,,.and  many  of  the 
mothers  have  noticed  ihiprovement s  in  table  manners,  too,^    For  the  first  time, 
many  children  from,  foreign  hom.es  are  e^vting  foods  they  never  ato  before — and 
the  children  are  learning  to  live  together  and  cooperate,     ''Every  year  I 
feel  more  strongly  that  we  must  educate  our  children  for  a  democratic  life," 
says  Ilrs,  T'.atchell,  "and  school  lunch  is  a  'oart  of  it," 

Fittingly  enough,  the  hot  lunch  pro  gram  in  Bethany  v;as  begun  at  the 
instigation  of  a  mother.     She  objected  to  having  her  child  ridi;^  to  school 
in  the  morning  and  return  late  in  the  afternoon  without  having  eaten  a  hot 
neal  'In  bct-veen.    The  Bethany  Board  of  E'.'o.co.tion  gave  the  school  its  permission 
to  start  the  program,  and  IIP labor -was  supplied,     Bj.t  the  idea  got  a  poor 
reception  in  the  community.    Not  to  be  discouraged,  the  interested  parents 
organized  the  school  lunch  program  alone,,, and  paid  for  a  refrigerator  and 
other  equipment  from  their  ovm  funds. 


■ 
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At  the  beginning  the  lunclies  were  served  to  about  30  children* and  those 
first  meals  were  built  around  surplus  coiTiraodities  distributed  by  the  govornitient. 
Tile  meals  v/ere  so  well-lifeed  by  both  the  children  and  the  parents  that  Y;hen 
the  TJPA  labor  was  vjithdrawn,  the  parents  continued  the  work  on  a  volunteer 
basis,. ♦.and  the  PTA  gave  entertainments  to  raise  money  for  the  lunches, 
Ilovjadays,  things  are  very  different.     The  PTA  has  donated  new  dishes... and 
the  Board  of  Sdacation'has  installed  a  bright,  airy  kitchen  with  modern 
equipment.    A, full-time  employee  cooks,  plans  and  purchases  food  for  the  meals., 
and  one  day  k  week,  two  of  the  mothers  prepare  the  food,    '-i-'he  school  noxv  feeds 
sixty  children.    For  13  cents  each  child  receives  a  healthful  lunch. .. consisting 
of  at  least  one  hot  dish  and  one  third  of  his  day's  nutritive  requirements.  i 

The  Bethany"  School  Lunch  operates  vjlth  assistance  from  the  V-Jar  Food 
Administration,    Under  this  plan,  the  school  is  reimbursed  9  cents  by  the 
government  for  each  complete,  Type  A 'lunch  served. 

All  School  lunch' programs  Vihich- recieve  tTFA  assistance  operate  under  the 
sponsorship  of  school  boards,  parent-teachers  groups,  civic  groups,  and  other 
non-profit  organizations.    Any  school, . .public  or  private... of  high  school 
level  or  under. .  .which  operates  on  a  non-profit  bi?.sis  is  eligible  to  apply 
for  government  assistance  for  its  lunch.     The  responsibility  for  working  out 
the  details  of  the  program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sponsor, ., who  buys, 
prep.. res,  stores  and  serves  the  food.    As  the  Govethment' s  representative  in 
the  program,  the  ^ifer  Food  Administration  reimburses  the  local  sponsor  for  up 
to  9  ctsnts  of  the  cost  of  the  food. .  .depending  on  the  type  of  lunch  served 
and  the  f inancialnoed  of  the  school. 


FOOD  FACTS  ATOUT. . . . 

'It's  all  in  the  name,"  said  a  restaurant  owner  in  a  Llidwest  toxra. 
Ho  lil^e  beets  himself... so  he  offered  them  to  his  customers  often, 
listing  them  on  the  menu  as  "beets  ih  sour  sauce".    Orders  were 
fevj,  and  the  waste  was  considerable. .. so  he  changed  the  menu  name 
to  "harvard  beets". .. .and  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 


GRICENS . . ;  The  ancient  Saxon  nome  for  the  month  of  February  "Sprote-<Kale". 
since  kale  sprouted  at  that  season.    And  in  Scotland,  kale  is  so  regular.- 
and  comiuon  in  the  nation's  diet  that  the  most  important  kettle 
used  in  preparing  a  family's  food  is  called  the  Kale  ?ot. 

L^acS. . .Onions  have  several  relatives, .. one  of  which  is  Ibeks,  This 

vegetables  does  not  really  belong  to  the  onion  f amily. . . it ♦ s  more 
like  a  distant  relative.     Both  the  leaves  and  roots  are  edibe. 
This  little  VL^gctable, .  ,V7hich  looks  like  an  overgrown  scc.llion, 
was  cultivated  in  S-jj^jt  since  the  time  of  the  Pharohs, 
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jn-^TUHZ  THESE. ... 

Horc  are  lists  of  plentiful  frosli  fruits  3-nd  vegetables  in  major  marlcets 
in  this  region,    "To  suggest  that  you  feature  those  fresh  foods  whn  ;''ou  £ivT9 
r;:,al-"larjiin^,  suG?;cstions  to  your  listeners.    This  is  the  forty-second 
iastallir.ent  of  this  feature  -••hich  you'll  find  in  "lu^DIO  RCUI\TD-UP  ON  FOOD"  each 

Latest  v;iro  inforriation  from  our  riaricet  news  office  is  the  basis  for  this 
report.    For  daily' develcpnents  during  this  current  week,  phone  your  locr.!  jnark'St 
nc::s  office. 


BCSTCK  IT£    YOIriK  CITiT  PHILADELPHIA 


Beets  '  "  Apples  Beets  ■■ 

Oarrr-t-s  Beets  .  Broccoli  Rabe 

Celery  Gab'ra^^e  Cabbace 

Gra^^c  fruit  Carrots  Celery 

"eppors  Celery  Escarole 

-•-•SiUash    'Croons  (Dandelion,  Onions 

Turnips  Collards,  Kale,  Poppers 

Ea.no ver  Salad  , 
Broccoli  Kabc) 
Onions 
Parsnips 
Poppers 
Potatoes 
SV'.'eet  Potatoes 


'^3r?:MC!T,  D..C.  PIITSBUPSI   B.J.TIIIORE 


Apples   Apples  Apples 

Celery  Beets  Beets 

,  G-rapef ruit  Carrots  -  Carrots 

Onions  Grapefruit  Onions 

Oranges  Parsnips  Peppers 

Potatoes  Potatoes  Spinach 

Rutabagas  Sweet  Potatoes 

'  •  Turni-)s   
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LIST  OF  WOIvSN'S  L/JO  ARIg  STATE  'SUPERVISORS  FOR  IHE' 

NORTHEAST  REGION 


OON^ISCTICUT 

Mrs,  Corinne 'Alsop 
Connecticut  Uar  Council 
State  Amory,  Broad  Street 
Hartford 


mi  JERSEY 

J.  C.  Taylor 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
RutfSers  Universtiy 
New  Brunswick 


DELAVIAEE 

J,  FranJslin  G-ordy 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Delav/are 
Ncv;arfc 


NE17  YORK 

Mrs.  Martha  H.  Eddy 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca 


MAINE 


PENlvSYLVANIA 


Katherino  Potter 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 

University  of  Maine 

Orono 


Eliza  Gorbin 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College 


Mi/J^YI.AI'ro 


RHODE  ISL^O 


Dorothy  Emerson 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park 

MASSACHUSETTS  

Lawrence  V.  Loy 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Massachusetts  State  College 
^iiaherst 

NE7J  HAt'.gSHIRB 

Kenneth  R,  Barraclough 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  New  Hcxroshiro 
Durham 


G.E.  Bond 

Agricultural  Extension  Service 
Rhode  Island  State  College 
Kingston 

VERMONT 

Mrs,  Martha  Buttrick 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington 

VJEST  VIRGINIA 

Mrs,  Jessie  F,  Lemley 
iT.gr i cultural  Extension  Service 
West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown . 


Radio  Round-up 

on  food 


'or  "Directors  of  Home  Foruir:  Programs 


^    New  York  ?,  N.Y. 
March  31,  194^ 
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PROT--IITS  PRO  Tlil.I. ,  .Clearing  up  some  inlsconceptions  about  rationing 
and  proteins, 

LBTTIIIG  THE  O.M)Y  "5L.RS"  DO'.'JN. . . TJhy  we're,  going  to  have  more  candy 
bars, 

30L0R  0RI2ERI0N. .  .All  r.botit  broad  enr'ichinent,  and  how  it's  tested, 

SOI-ZTHII'TG  FOR  jQE'o  C-IHL. . ,  Inf  oitnation  about  post-v/ar  farm  homes, 

/JT  EuJi  TO  THE  GROUND. .  .It' s  Victory  Garden  time  for  your  listeners, 

HEP  Oats  get  EEP,,,ToQn-agors  needed  for  farm  labor 

GI'^:^'G  YOU  the  bird.  .  .Background  to  a  hopeful  chicken  outlook, 

SOHOOL  LUl-IOH  GROWS. .  »i'aid  this  vjcek,  wo  talking  about  Farrell, 
Fcnr.sylvaniao 

UP-TO-D..TE  R^^TION  "TEiS,  .  .Bohind  the  scono  with  recent  point  changes 
FE.VrJRE  THESE. .  .Plentiful  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  Northeast 


WAR  fOOD  ADMINISrmiON 
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PROTEINS  PRO  TM.  .... 

Because  wo  use  the  same  color  ration  points  for  meat,  fats  and  cheese, 
some  people  tend  to  think  these  foods  are  all  the  same  type, , .that  is, 
protein  foods.    Since  supplies  of  these  red-point  items  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  unlimited  demand,  these  cheerless  chortlers  say  the^re  isn't  an 
ad"  ;uato  supply  of  protein  food  in  this  country.    Broadcasters  can  do  a 
lo    to  clear  up  these  tvjo  mis-statements* 

In  the  first  place,  our  main  protein  foods  are  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
milk,  cheese,  eggs^  dry  beans  and  peas,  soybeans  and  nuts.    And  there's  a 
certain    amount  of  protein  in  flour  and  cereals,  too.    Protein  foods,  you 
know,  are  the  ones  that  help  build  and  repair  the  body.    Nowhere  in  this 
protein  classification  are  butter,  margarine  and  other  fats.    Fats  are 
energj  foods  and  they  also  give  the  diet  "staying  qualities".    And  j 
incidently,  butter  and  fortified  margarine  also  provide  Vitamin  A, 

As  for  thq^ti  .statement  about  protein  .  adequacy, ,,  only  two  of  our  % 
proteliv^oods,  meat  and  cheese,  are  on  the  ration  list.    And  even  some  •':| 
.mqats  and  ^cqttage  che(^se  a.ra  not  raticuxed  now,.   .So  it  looks  J.i.ke  Gur  protein 
supply  isn't  too  limited.    It's  just  time  to  consider  the  more  plentiful 
and  unrationed  protein  foods  which  we  can  alternate  for  meat. 

Thanks  to  bumper  crops  of  grains  in  194-4,  bread ^-and  cereal  produc-ts 
are  on  the  abundant  list  this  year,.    vJhile  cereal  foods  do  not  offer  . 
protein  in  the  quality  and  quantity  that  would  let  us  rely  on  them  alojie, 
this  limitation  can  be  partly  offset  by  eating  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  more  frequently.    VJhon  they  are  combined  with  a.  little  milk,  meat  dt 
eggs,  they  provide  the  diet  vjith  good  quality  protein.    In  a  study  of  ,the 
American  diet  in  194-2,  the  Bureau-  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
found  that  28  percent  of  our  protein  comes  from  cereal  foods.    Dry  beans 
and  peas  can  carry  some  of  the  protein  load  and  they  will  be  in  adequate 
supply  for  civilians. 

Eggs  are  interchangeable  with  meat  as  a  source  of  protein.    And  there 
will  be  good  supplies  of  eggs  this  year  for  .civilians.    By  vray  of  comparison, 
the  ajftount  of  protein  yeilded  by    a  lamb  chop  can  be  obtained  from  one,  and 
a  half  eggs.,, or  one  and  a  fourth  ounces  of  ch,eddar  cheese  or  a  large  glass  j 
of  milk,  ... 

Milk,  production  is  always  highest  in,  the  months  of  April  through  June, 
It»s  expected  now  that  consuraers  will  be  able  to  meet  all  their '  requirements  , 
for  fluid  milk  and  for  buttermilk,    Cheddar  cheese,  will  be  available  iQ  the 
samo  amount  as  in  the  past  months,  but  vie  can  expect  increases  'in  the  supply 
of  cottage  cheese.    Ice  cream  production  also  starts  going  up  in  April  until  , 
the  peak  production  pericd.  i.  jja'-hed  in  July,.    So,,  all  in  all,  there's  no 
need  to  take  a  dim  view  of  our  .  ^ vor-all  protein  supply. 


'^rr'  •  ♦  •  •  .LSmNG  THE;gAM)Y  "BARS"  DOVJI^.-;    >  ■ 

After  the  first  of  April  you^ll  notice  more  candy 
bars,  rolls  and  packages  at  confectionary  counters  across 
•  the  country. 

Our  candy  manufacturers  ar&  only  going  ta  be  required 
to  set  aside  35  percent  of  their  production  for  the 
Armed  Forces  instead  of  50  percent.    Since  October  194-4, 
all  manufacturers,  vjho  made  more  than  10,000  boxes  of  the 
5  cent  candy  bars  a  month,  bave.been  sending  half  of 
.their  production  to  the  Armed  Forces  for  sale  in, post 
exchanges  and  ships  service  stores  in'- this  country  and 
i/iT/'i /^yK'.- Vfe?     7a/ abroad,  • 
*SK.-cr'  7ccTH  .   ■  •• 

Hie  reduction  in  the  candy  order  v;as  possible  because  the  Army  now  has 
received  a  sufficient  amount  to  fill  supply  lines.  Subsequent  requirements 
after  April  1  can  be  filled  with  a  reduced  percentage.  But  due  to  the  fact 
that  less  sugar  will  be  available  to  candy_ manufacturers  the  next  three 
months  than  the  past  three  months,  the  increase  in  candy  bars  for  civilians 
will  not  be  as  largo  as  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 


;OLOH  ORITIuinON. 


Under  wartime  regulation  all  bakers'  white  bread  and  rolls  must  be 
enriched,.  As, for  flour  used  in  home-baking,  some  of  it  is  enriched  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  millers.    In  fact  for  the  past  two  years,  the  greater 
percentage  cf  the  -flour  sold  for  liome  use  has  had  Stopped-up  nutritive  value 
due  to  added  niacin,  thiam.ine,  riboflavin  and  iron. 

To  see  that  the'  terms  of  the  enrichment  program  are  followed,  specialists 
in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  'Jar    Food  Adminj.  strati  on  make  tests  with 
samples'  of  breed  from  bakeries  thoughout  the  country.    Most  of  the  testing  ' 
'is  done  at  the  Beltsville(l.:d)  Research  Center  of  the  I7ar  Food  Administration, 
but  some  is  done  at  the  Processed 'Foods  laopection  Laboratory,  San  Francisco, 

Right  now  there  is  a^ew  chemical  .test  v?hi-ch  will  iiidicate  almost 
instantly  v;hether  flour  is  enriched  or  not.    Developed  at  the  Beltsville  (Md) 
laboratory  the  test  requires  the  use  of  only  two  roagonts,.,a  four  percent 
aniline  solution  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  a  four  percent  aqueous  cyanogen 
bromide  solution,      •■  '  '  \ 

Those  are  pr6tty  fancy  names  but  the  actual  tost  is  simple.  About 
one-half  to  one  gram  of  flour. is  pressed  on  a  white  blotter  or  in  a 
porcelain  dish,    Tv/o  drops  of  the  eniline  solution  lvto  dropped  on  the  flour, 
followed  by  three  drops  of  cyanogen  bromide  solution.    Almost  immediately 
a  canary  yolloxv  color  appears  if  the  flour  has  been  enriched.    The  intensity 
of  color  depends  on  tho  amount  of  niacin  present  in  the  flour,    A  color 
comparison  has  to  be  made  v.'ithin    four  minutes  after  application  of  the  • 
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reagents  because  even  unenriched  flour  will  develop  a  slight  yellow  color 
after  10  to  15  ' minute s, .  .evidentvly  ".  due  to' the'  fact  that  a  small  amount  a 
of  chemically- bound  niacin  is  naturally  present  in  unenriched  flour. 
Enriched  flour,  however,  contains  a  relatively  large  amount  of  niacin  in 
a  free  state  because  it  has  been  added  in  the  enrichment  process,  Ihe 
nev;  test  is  also  helpful  in  detecting  enriched  bread.    It  should  be 
remembered  though  that  this  test  shoxvs  only  the  presence  of  added  niacin  |i 
in  bread  and  flour.    The  exact  amount  of  all  four  enrichment  ingredients  i 
by  war  food  order  can  be  determined  only  by  a  longer  and  more  complex  ^ 
method  of  testing,  M 

. . . . ,  SOHETlilNG  POR  JOE'  S  GIRL   I 

A  farm  after  the  warl  That's  the  dream  'of  many  Joes  novj  on  the  fighting  j; 
fronts.  On  the  basis  of  an  army  survey,  it's  now  estimated  that  about  a  m 
million  service  men  and  women  expect  to  go  into  farming  vjhen  the  war  is  over,; 

Sharing  Joe's  dream  is  the  girl  vjho'll  play 
a  major  role  in  helping  build  that  post-war  farm  ; 
home,     (In  some  cases,  this  girl  is  already  Joe's 
wife.    In  other  cases,  she's  the  girl  he  plans' to 
marry.    Or  she  may  be  Joe's  mother.)  Right  now, 
Joe's  "women-folks"  are  in  a  better  position  than  ' 
he  is  to  get  infbrm.ation  on  farming  opportunites. 

Probably  you'll  bo  slanting  broadcasts  to  i 
Joe's  girl  though  the  coming  months.    She  wants 
to  know  about  the  help  they  may  expect.  For 
example,  the  loan  guarantee  in  the  G,  I,  Bill  of  Rights,  ^  Briefly  -  the  j 
government  v;ill  guarantee  repayment  of  ^0  percent  of  the  money  the  qualified  i 
veteran  borroxirs  to  buy  a  farm,  livestock  and  equipment ,, ,provided  the  50 
percent  does  not  exceed  ^2,000,     The  veteran  borrows  the  money  from  a 
coimnercial  or  from  a  government  lending  agency.    Repayments  on  real  estate 
purchases  can' bo  paid  back  over  a  period  of  20  j/-ears  at  4-  percent  interest,  |j| 

But  getting  the  money  to  buy  the  farm  isn't  the  only  problem  confronting 
Joe  and  his  girl,    VJhether  they  borrow  the  money  or  use  their  war  savings 
and  liis  mustering-out  pay  to  buy  their  farm,    the  big  problem  is  to  make 
a  wise  investment --tp  biya/^Tarnjthat  with  skillful  operation  will  bring  them 
and  their" family  a  good  living  through  the  years,    Joe  and  his  girl  need 
help  in  judging  the  value  of  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  itslong-time  earning  i 
capacity.     They  vmnt  to  get  full  value  for  their  mdney.     They  need  t6  be 
■SEiajed  against  the  hazards  that  avjait  the  unwary.    They  need  practical,  down-  * 
to-earth  information  from  men  who  know  the  complicated  business  of  farming. 

You  can  tell  Joe's' girl  that  agencies  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  i 
stand  ready  to  help  out.    If  she  and  Joe  want  to  know  where  there  are  farms 


for  rent  or  sale,  ciid  hov;  nuch.  .nioney  they'll  need,  v;hat  kind  of  farming 
is  best  in  the  area,  or  any  other  general  inf orrc^-.tion  of  that  kind,  they 
should  contact  thoir  Extension  Ser\'ice  county  agent. 

But  if  she  and  Joe  have  a  farm  in  nind  and.knov;  all  about  the  farming 
they  v;ant  to  go  into,  then  can  contact  a  bank  or  other  lender  for  a  G  I  loan. 
In  getting  th^ir  loan,  they  viill  have  help  in  seeing  that  they  make  a  wise 
and  sound  invostinent.    The  Farm  Security  County  Committee  reviews  every 
G  I  fanr-  loan  before  it  is  made  and  i:iakcs  sure  that  Joe  and  his  girl  ivon't 
get  a  bad  buy  with  their  money. 


. , . .  ,AI^J  EAR  TO  THE  GROUM). . . 

It  looks  like  a  banner  gardening  year.    That's  the  gist  of  reports  from 
state  garden  leaders  and  commercial  seedsmen  coming  into  V/ashington,  D.C, 
Victory  Garden  Headquarters, 

In  Southern  states,  where  the  majority  of  gardens  are  already  planted, 
the  statsj  -goals  call  for  substantial  increases  over  last  year*    But  it's  not 
too  late  to  plan  and  plant  a  garden  in  other  states,    Kovjevcr,  time  is 
flying  and  your  listeners  should  realize  that  sGodsiuon  and  garden  supply 
heuses  in  every  part  of  the  country  face  a  rush  on  all  garden  sup-^lies^ 

Sh'erybody  who  has  or  can  get  a  plot  suitable 
for  gardening  should  grovj  and  preserve  more  of 
his  o\in  food  supply.    Food  grown  in  the  home 
garden  eases  the  pressure  on  cominerci ally  produced 
fruits  and  vegetables  needed  for  military,  lend- 
lease,  and  relief  purposes.     But  that's  only  part 
of  the"  story.     By  growing  your  own  you  play  safe* 

No  doubt    you'll  do  all  you  can  to  encourage 
gardeners  and  sive  them  information  to  help  get  the 
in     ^^'-r  most  from  thair  gardens.    Maybe  there's  an  organized 

Victory  Garden  progrrjn  in  'your  city  that  you  can 
help  along.     The  editor  of  the  Agricultural  ICxtension  Service  of  your  state 
college  of  agriculture  v.'ill  gladly  supply  you  vjith  irrrarixiti  on  on  "how  goes" 
the  orgccized  Victory  garden  program  in  your  coverage  area.    The  name  and 
address  of  the  editor  in  your  State  will  be  found  on  Page  __10       of  this 
issue  of  Round-Up, 


•  •  •  •  >Ii-ox'— v-'-f-Tp  G^T  HIjP,  , ,  •  • 

.Aiid  speaking  of  food  production,  farip.ers  are  going  to  need  the  help 
of  patriotic  ''oys  and  ^i^^ls  of  teen-age  again  this  year,    VJe  referred  to  that 
fact  last,  -i^^ok  in  the  Round-Up  story  on  the  './omen's  Land  Army, 


At  le&st  a  million  and  a  hal^^  and  girls  from  towns  and  cities  will 

be  needed  y-Q^ana  work^'  y    '  as  'ticiiory'  Faira  Volunteerg  ^jf  the  U^,S,..  Crop  CorpSi, 

Yon  Qan  help  by  finding  out  ^b^Ht  the  farm  labor  call 
for  ;:t§eii«paLgers  in  your  coinniunity  an|  W  encouraging 
parents  to  give  permission  for  thQip  qfiildren  to  do  farm 
vjork^    Thes9  youi^g  helpers  can  f i£^4 '  v«;hf ye  they  will  best 
fit  into  the  farm  work  schedule  tijr  ^aMag  with  their 
5chool -prj.ncipal  or  acout  m^stei', ,  ^93?  lome  other  youth 
leader..-   Or  the  country  agrio^^ltui'^l^^ent.    Probably  any 
LriND     j       1  /     \    \        ohe  of' these  organigatioa  '  heads  t^e  glad  tQ  appeaj? 

■iK>iy'  ^       /""r"""^^-- \  program  and  giv9  the  !3ri,3V7©|!|  to  some  of  the 

.^^  . /~^,,  \     questions,  about  plans  for  reoruit|ng  farm  labor,. 

For  general  information  on  the  need  foji  emergency  help  iQ^your 

entire  are,  hoTw  and  vjhen  it  will  be  recruited,  we  sug^es'i  you  get  in  touch 
vvith  the  editor  of  your  State  Agricultural  Extensioij  ^§|?vice,  See  list  of 
names  !"iad  addr 00193^  on  Page  10   ,  •  - 


.GIVING  you  Tm  BIRD,. 


»  ♦ 


If  your  local  poultry  markets  g^ye '  supplied  tvm  the  major  broiler-  ' 
producing  Siiates  of  Delaware,  Kapylaiid ^  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Georgia, 
"Oklahoma,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  ypu  protiably  hayenf^  talking  up 

chicken  menus  the  past  vjeeks,    ^ut  ypu  may  notice  some  |ijrarovement  in  the 
chicken  supply.  -       «  ' 

Kerens  a  bit  of  background  on  this  hopeful '  statemsfit,    'i'he  eight  broilei 
producting  areas  vje  just  mentioned  hav^  i)een  offering         percent  of  their 
dressed  poultry  to  Q,uartGrmast  Oprps  bv^yei's,    Now  §  we^li|y  prpcpssing  goa], 
vail  be  est|]3lish3d  for  each  chio|ceA  dressing  plant  i^  tjlllse' Qight  states*  || 
Those  proceeisors  vffio  exceed  their  goal  vvill  have  some  p,Q^|.try  to  release  into 
civilian  ch-^^nnels,  ■      '  ' 

With  ,  this  revised  program  it  "is  ejjpected  that  proeespiOT!?i  will  speed 
up  thoir  production  and  thus  meet  the  Q,uapterma5ter  re^i|i|emexits  foj?  poultry 
sooner.    It  yjill  a^so  mean  a  small  tlo^  of  poultry  int^  f|-Vi],iaA  ctf^rmeXs 
TAjithout'   reducing  the  prosont  I'ate  of  l^uj^ing  |op  tjae  ^pT|^|  forqes  under 
the  selfraside  tormg,         ■  •  •  '  ■    ,  •  •     •        '  '    "  : 

V.....WS  OF  nm  NomiiHAsy  region, 

(Cloarod  by  O.W.I ^  witlj  an  "A"  ossontiag,  pting)  | 

•  i   '  ■         ,  '   '  '  * 

SCHQOt  I.IJNGH  GROVJS 

This  -v-oo^j  cur  soory  is  about  the  Prograiii  in  Farrel|.,  ^Pennsylvania, 
School  I^istrict,    Ncrt  week,  weUl  tell  you  about  a  Schp6|,  J^unqh  in  West 
Virginia,  , 


90  GiUXONS  OF  SOUP  A  DAY, . ,  ^ 

That'  s '^0^^  much  soup  is  consumed  by  the  ohildraa       ||y©  public  schools 
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at  Farrell,  Ponn^ylvania,    No  child  in  Farrell's  schools  need  30  hungry 
because  v.'hen  morning  classes  arc-  over,  a  hot  nutritious  meal  is  ready  for 
tlio  pupils  in  the  school  lunchrooms; 

Four  3'ears  ago,  the  high  school  students  were  bringing  cold  lunches 
to  school. .  .vvhiGh  they  ate  in  the  school  auditoriuri,  and  eupplomented  v;ith 
.candy  c-nd  soda  nop  purchased  outside,    Fevj  of- -them  drank  milk... and  some 
ate  no  lunch  at  all.    The.  elementary  school  pupils  went  home  at  noon... 
but  v.'hen  Superintendent  of  Schools  Carrol  -Kearnc  follo'-jed  them  in  his  car, 
he  discovered  that  the  tiiic  consumed  in  travfjlling  back  and  forth  lt3ft 
them  only  a  few  minutes  for  lunch.    Most  of  the  children  ran  back  to 
school  r/ith  their  lunch  of  an  apple  or  banana  still  in  their  hands, 

A  survey  of  1300  children  showed  that  only  63  had  hot  breakfasts,,, 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  poor  lunches  the  children  v;ere  eating,  made 
nutrition-riindcd  Mr.  Koarns  decide  that  Farrell  youngsters  should  eat  lunch 
at  school.    The  initial  i.ion^y  outlay  for  the  program  was  borrowed. ., second 
hand  equipmont  was  obtained  and  surplus  foods  distributed  by  the  government 
were  used  for  the  school  lunch  at  the  high  school.     100  of  the  children 
participated  in  that  first  program,  ,  ,  » 

During  the  next  two  jj-cars,  the  program  was  expanded  to  include  the 
-three  elementary  buildings -ind-  the -j-unior- high  school  in  Farrell.    The  meals 
» iverc  improved  under  the  ':iQ.T  Food  Adrn.inistrr.t  ion' s  reLmbursement  plan,^  At 
-present,  nearly  20C0  children  in  th^  school  district  are  participating  in 

•  the  hot  lunch  progrnra. ,  .and  several  hundred  more  in  parochial  schools^ 

•  receive  milk,- 

* 

Ninety  people  in  all  lielp  to  prepare  the  Farrell  lunches.      At  the 
•Senior  High,  48  bqys  and  girls  help  in  the  cafeteria,  pick  up  trays  and 
'deliver  irdlk  in  their  free  periods.    And  members  of '  the  faculty  contribute 
-their  services  by  supervising  the  lunchroom,  during  the  six  feeding  periods. 

The  food  for  the  trade  school  is  preTDared  at  a  ccntr/.l  kitchen  in  the 
'junior  hi^gh  building,     ^-lien  it's  put  in  huge  aluminum  kettles  and  trp.nsported 
*to  the  elementary  buildings  by  truck.    Women  from  the  central  kitchen ^arrive 
'at  the  oler.cntary  school  a  little  before  lunchtLmc  to  set  the  tables.  That 
^■jay,  the  hot  food  is  dished  out  to  the  children  the  moment  it  gets  there, 

•  -  - 

The  moment  any  of  the  faculty  notice  a  child  looking  under-nourished,  ho 
'is  given  a  free  lunch  ticket. . .  then  his  hoi.io'  conditions  are  investigated. 
€he  children's  'weights  are  checked  often  at  the  Farrell  schools, ,, and  if 
children  are  undervjeigh-t ,  their  parents  are  advised  to  have  them  eat  lunch 
at  school  regularly.    Llr.  Koarns  maintains  that  the  hot  lunches,  and  increased 
milk-drinking  have  helped  Farrell  children  to  resist  tuberculosis,    A  tub<^r-  • 
culosis  survey  of  the  children  in  Novumber  of  1?41  stoved  that  32/o  reacted 
positively,    -^.t  that  time  only  about  1"50  children  were  dri.nking  milk,,.Tv;o 
years  later,  when  the  progriim  had  expanded  to  the  elei.u-ntary  schools  and 
1200  children  vjere  drinking  milk,  every  dr.y,  the  positive  reactors  to 
tuberculosis  had  drop  .ed  to  11  percent. 


ATxOther  important  achievemont  of  Farell' s  school  lunch  prograjn  has  been 
the  ivay  it's  carried  over  to  the  hoines  of  the  pupils.    An  educational 
campaign  is  carried  on  at  the  schools  to  teach  children  to  eat  balanced 
meals... and  to  accustom  them  to  unfamiliar  foods.      Literature  on  nutritious 
eating, is  sent  homo  with  the  children.    In  many  cases,  children  have 
requested  parents  to  serve  at  home  dishes  they  first  ate  in  the  school  lunch* 

'I'he  Farrell  school  lunch  helps  parents  as  wel^  as  children.    Farrell  is 
in  an  industrial  ccnter,.,and  in  many  families,  both  parents  are  doing  war 
work.    In  addition,  there's  a  camp  of  250  trailers  nearby.    The  school  lunch 
assures  all  of  these  parents,  that  the  food    needs  of  their  children  are  careji; 
xor. 

So  it's  no  wonder  that  the  Farte 31  school  lunch  program  has  earned  the 
commendation  and  support  of  parents, and  town  organization?,  labor  unions 
and  the  city  administration. .  .For  that  90  gallons  of  soup  a  day  syitibolizes 
continuing  health,  hJ  gh  scholastic  standards,  and  a  deBiocratic  school  life,,^,, 
all  factors  in  building  a  future  good  citizenship  in  today's  children,  ■ 


up-to->d;.te  R.ITION 

ViLlSilNGTON,  IMHCH  30  -  v  -  April  1,  ration  points  for  canned 
asparagus  and  peas  go  up  10  blue  points  for  the  No.  2  can. 
Good  nevra  in  the  canned  fruit  line  is  that  sweet  cherries, 
plums,  prunes,  and  tomato  juice  each  go  down  in  point  value. 

Here's  tlio  reason  behind  these  point  changes. ,  .peas  and 
asparagus  are  being  purchased  a  little^ too  rapidly  to  spread 
the  supplies  evenly  over  the  remaining  months  of  the  current 
pack  year.    On  the  other  hand,  sweet  cherries,  plums,  prunes 
and  tomato  juice  could  move  a  little  faster. 

Rod  points  for  margarine,  shortening,  salad  oils,  lard 
and  pork  products  will  go  up  from  one  to  three  points  during 
the  April  rationing  period,    ^igain,  these  point  changes  were 
made  to  keep  supply  and  demand  in  reasonable  balance. 


Here  are  lists  of  plentiful  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  raajor 
r.arkets  in  this  region,    V/e  suggest.  tha,t  yoii  ^e^t;urip  .t.^eae  fresh  foods 
when  you  give  meal -planning  suggestions  to  your  listeners.    TJiis  is  the 
forty- third  instalL^ient  of  this  feature  vjhich  you*  11  find  in  "Iii\DIO 
ROUM)-UP  ON  FOOD"  each  v;eek.   •     .  - 

Latest  v.'ire  information  from  our  inarlcet  nevv-s  office  is  the  basis  for 
this  report.    For  daily ,  developnoats.  diiriiLg  this,  aurrsnt.  week, >  phone 
Jrour  local  nar'.cet  news  office. 


BOSTCN 


2^1  YOKC  GITT 


?KIL;DilLHIIA 


bee  - s 

Garrets 

Celery 

Dandelions 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Potatoes 

Rutabagas 

Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 


J--pples 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Celery 

Sscarole 

Onions  ,.  .   ,  , 

Peppers 

Spinach 

Sv/eet  Potatoes 


Carrots 

Cauliflower 

Greene  (Broccol  , 
Rabe,  Turnip  tops, 
Dandelion  greens) 

Onio".  s 

Scallions. . or  green 
onions 

Siveet  Potatoes 


PI'XTS^lIRGj^ 


..pples 

Cabbage 

Grapefruit 

Greens 

Onions 

Oranges 

Sninach 


Apples 

Broccoli  . 

Cabbage 

Carrots 

Caulif],oxver 

Celery 

Coilards 

Kale 

Onions  .   .  . 

Potatoes 
Spinach 


Carrots 
■Cabbage 
Grapefruit 
Kale 
OnioHS 
Potatoes 
Spinach 

Sweet  Potatoes 
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You  find  the  name  and  addresjs  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 

editor  for  your  state  in  this  li'st.  Perhaps  you'll  want  to  save  these  names' 
for  later  reference, 

ITORIHmST  REGION 

Connecticut, . ^ . •  Harold  Baldwin,  Ass't  i^ricultural  Editor 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Delav;are,  •••.••.«••••    Betty  Burch,  Acting  Extension  Editor 

University  of  Delaware,  Newark 

llaine,  »•••••••.•••.•'•  Clarence  A»  Day,  Extension  Editor,  Colleg 

of  Agriculture,  University  of  Maine, Oro 

Maryland,  ••••••••••••    Glenn  W,  Sample,  Editor,  University  of 

.  .  .    Maryland,  College  Park, 

Ijissachusetts,  ,,,....,,,G.  0.  Oleson,  Extension  Editor,  Massachu 

State  College,  Amherst 

New  Hampshire,  J£rs.  Sla  S.  Bowles,  Editor,  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Universi 
of  New  Hampshire,  Durham 

New  Jersey,  .Sam  E,  Reck,  Jr.,  Extension  Editor,  State 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Art 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 

New  York,  ,,.*,4,«^*,,    William  Ward,  Editor-,  New  York  College 

of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania.,  E.  H,  Rohrbeck,  Agricultural' Editor, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Colle 

Rhode  Island.  ,  ,  ,  ,  H.  M,  Hofford,  Extension  Editor ,  "Rhode 

Island  State  College,  Kingston^ 

Vermont,  Harry  P,  Mileham,  Extension  Editor,  Colic 

of  Agriculture,  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington, 

West  Virginia,  Helen  Chatapnella,  Acting  Extension  Editor 

College  of  -agriculture.  West  Virginia 
.   UnivcrHi^y,  Morgantown, 


